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These minute insects are 
mobilizing to attack hun- 
dreds of Atlanta homes this 
spring. ORKIN is their 
natural enemy—and we are | 


ready to go to bat for you. 
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When the game ends... 


Coca-Cola... delicious and re- 
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“Ye jmet words describe ice-cold 





freshing. Delicious, because it 
is always a pleasure to taste. 
Refreshing, because it leaves 
a delightful after-sense of re- 
freshment. So when you pause 
throughout the day, make it 
the pause that refreshes with 
ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
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N February 8 of this year, the College of 
O William and Mary celebrated Charter 
Day, as it has done each year since its 
founding. This year Charter Day had a special 
significance, however, for it marked the 250th an- 
niversary of the College, in addition to the inau- 
guration of its twenty-first President, John E. 
Pomfret, and its fourth American Chancellor, John 
Stewart Bryan. 
On February 8 in 1693, the College was granted 
a royal charter by King William and Queen Mary, 
the joint sovereigns whose name it now bears, and 
William and Mary became the second oldest Amer- 
ican college in actual operation, Harvard college 
being the first. 
Until the American Revolution, William and 
Mary was perhaps one of the wealthiest colleges 
in America, enjoying the fruits of royal favor, 


THE WREN BUILDING, built in 1695, was designed by the great architect, 


Sir Christopher Wren. 
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COLLEGE 


WILLIAM 


By BETTY KNOLL 


with arms granted by the College of Heralds, and 
possessing the only royal charter. However, dur- 
ing the Revolution, William and Mary, “although 
wealthy and under royal patronage, chose to risk 
the loss of material substance for principle.” It 
furnished to the Revolutionary and early Repub- 
lican periods many of the great leaders 
including Richard Bland, John Tyler, 
Sr., Benjamin Harrison, George Wythe, 
Peyton Randolph, Thomas Jefferson, 
Dabney Carry, John Taylor of Caroline, 
James Monroe, John Marshall, John 
Blair, and Bushrod Washington. 

In 1781, during. the Yorktown cam- 
paign, the academic life of the College 
was interrupted temporarily and the 
buildings were occupied by the army of 
Cornwallis and by the American and 
French allies in turn.’ At the close of 
the Revolution, the support of the Col- 
lege was undertaken by the Episcopal 
Church of Virginia, and during the ad- 
ministration of Bishop James Madison 
and President Roderick Dew, reached 
its peak enrollment until comparatively 
recent times. 

According to records kept during the 
war of 1861, “the College closed, and the 
President, faculty and student body en- 
tered the Confederate service. Again 
the academic halls echoed to the tramp 
of soldiers, the College buildings being 


JOHN STEWART BRYAN, former 
President of the College, now its 
fourth Chancellor, who was re- 
cently elected honorary life Cap- 
tain of the football team. 
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occupied successively by both the Union 
and Confederate armies.” With the return of 
peace, the College found itself with resources 
gone, students and faculty scattered, and the main 
building and library burned. President Ewell was 
forced to suspend operation in 1880 for lack of 
revenue, but each year for eight years it is said 
that he rang the College bell to keep alive the 
royal charter. 

In 1888 the College reopened with state aid; in 
1906 it became a state institution, and in 1918 it 
became coeducational. Julian Alvin Carroil Chan- 
der, an alumnus, succeeded Lyon G. Tyler as Pres- 
ident of the College, and upon his death in 1934, 
John Stewart Bryan became President. Mr. Bryan 
retired from the College last year as its Chancel- 
lor, and was succeeded in office by President John 





View of the library, right, and Monroe Hall (boys’ dormitory), taken from the sunken garden. 












E. Pomfret, who assumed 
his duties last fall. 

At the present time, 
William and Mary is 
again demonstrating the 
ability to cope with the 
exigencies of war, 
through its now success- 
ful “war work” plan, 
which allows men stu- 
dents to attend college 
three days a week and 
work in a nearby war in- 
dustry the other three 
days, thereby earning 
college tuition and pay- 
ing expenses. The major- 
ity of its men students are enrolled in Army or 
Navy reserve units, and to date almost 200 have 
been called into active service this year. In the 
middle of March, the cnly Naval Chaplain’s school 
in the country was established at the College, and 
during that month also William and Mary was ap- 
proved for an army officer candidate school. 

ATHLETICS 

Although the academic and cultural heritage of 
William and Mary is of prime importance in the 
history of the College, athletics, too, have played 

(Continued on page 6) 
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(Continued from page 5) 
an important part in her develop- 
ment, resulting in a steadily grow- 
ing athletic achievement which cul- 


minated in the highly successful 
season of 1942-43 and formed an ap- 
propriate token for the 250th anni- 
versary. 

The 1943 football season will 
mark the 50th year of inter-collegi- 
ate football at William and Mary, 
though the sport seems to have been 
played on an informal basis before 
the first team was organized in 1893. 
A student writer in 1892 noted that 
“the boys played among themselves, 
the exercise was invigorating, and 
we hope for better things next ses- 
sion.” 

“Better things” did come about 
during the next session, and in 1893 
William and Mary played an outside 
opponent for the first time in foot- 
ball, losing to the Norfolk YMCA, 
16 to 6. Two other games were 
played in 1893, both with club teams 
from other cities. L. P. Hepburn 
coached this first William and Mary 
team and H. G. Humphrey served as 
its captain. 

Organized baseball also blossomed 
out as an intercollegiate sport at 
William and Mary in the early 1890s, 
although the first record of an actual 
game with an outside opponent did 
not appear until 1894, when the col- 
lege nine lost a six-inning 15-5 con- 


Coach Voyles with Garrard 
“Buster” Ramsey, All- 
American football player. 


test to the Williamsburg town team. 

The informality of football in 
these first years at William and Mary 
is illustrated, rather amusingly, by a 
newspaper story of a William and 
Mary-Randolph Macon game in 1896. 
We quote: “In the second half the 
game was faster and better, but still 
it was as perfect a match as was 
ever seen. Up to the last three- 
fourths of a minute in the final quar- 
ter no score had been made, but on 
the last down Randolph Macon’s 
trainer, Thompson, taking advantage 
of the crowd which had come upon 
the field, ran behind them, using 
them as an interference, and thus 
making a touchdown; they failed to 
kick goal, so the score stood 4-0.” 

William and Mary’s early baseball 
teams had their ups and downs, as 
indicated by two games played dur- 
ing the 1902 season. In one game, 
the Williamsburg nine was beaten 
by Virginia, 27-1, and in another was 
“nosed” out by Washington and Lee, 
40-0! Incidentally, Virginia wasn’t 
played again in baseball until 1905, 
and Washington and Lee was right- 
eously slighted until 1910. 

Rivalry was keen in the early days 
of sport at William and Mary, and 
games were marked by frequent 
squabbles and subsequent forfeit- 
ures. Commenting on Richmond’s 
12-7 victory over William and Mary 
in baseball in 1900, the Colonial 
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Echo (William and Mary yearbook) 
says: “. . . who played us unfairly 
on their home grounds and then re- 
fused to return the game.” Two 
football games in 1901 with Ran- 
dolph Macon and Fredericksburg 
ended in forfeits when the opposi- 
tion refused to accept adverse deci- 
sions by the referee. 

Basketball made its first appear- 
ance at William and Mary during the 
winter of 1906, and one of the high- 
lights of the campaign was a re- 
ported 2-0 victory over the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and a 7-6 loss to the 
Hampton Independents. 

The era of subsidization and 
“tramp” athletes seems to have 
struck Virginia schools earlier than 
we might have believed, for in the 
1996 Colonial Echo appeared the fol- 
lowing virtuous lines: ‘We have 
heard of evils and abuses in athletics 
at other schools, but here at William 
and Mary we have no training schoo) 
for professionals, nor do we harbor 
any.” 

There is mention of track and field 
at William and Mary as early as 
1905, when the Colonial Echo wrote: 
“The track meet, a new and very 
promising feature of athletics, in 
which we have taken part this year, 
has proven very interesting, and our 
team, although new at this work, 
has made a very creditable showing 
at both Richmond and Norfolk.” 
However, William and Mary did not 
officially adopt track until 1917, and 
then all meets were cancelled be- 
cause of the United States’ entry into 
World War I. Three years later, in 
1921, William ana Mary staged its 
first dual track meet, losing to Uni- 
versity of Richmond, 68-58. But the 
year before, William and 
_~ Mary had participated in 
mer 2 State track meet, finish- 
# ing second in a field of 
five teams. 


WILLIAM & Mary 
COACHING STarr— 


Left to right: R. N. 
(Rube) McCray, back- 
ff field coach; Arnold 

(Swede) Umbach, 
freshman coach; 
Dwight Stuessy, end 
coach; Carl  Voyles, 
“ head coach; Albert 
(Pop) Werner, line 
coach; Ken Rawlinson, 
trainer. 
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Football, basketball, baseball, and 
track were the four major sports at 
William and Mary, and minor sports 
did not begin flourishing at the Col- 
lege until after the “big four” were 
firmly established. ; 

William and Mary’s first recog- 
nized tennis team was organized in 
1922, and cross-country track fol- 
lowed in 1925. No additional sports 
were added to the intercollegiate 
program until 1928, when a general 
athletic expansion took in swim- 
ming, golf, and wrestling. Boxing 
was added to the program the fol- 
lowing year, but the team engaged 
in only one meet and the sport failed 
to survive a second year. Fencing, 
the William and Mary sport which 
leads all others in percentage of vic- 
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tories, was introduced in 1932 and 
continues to gather prestige for the 
college. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
summers of 1924 and 1925, the late 
Knute Rockne of Notre Dame foot- 
ball fame, conducted coaching 
schools at William and Mary. These 
two schools might be said to be the 
rather distant forerunners of the 
coaching clinic which Carl Voyles 
initiated at William and Mary in the 
summer of 1941, and which boasted 
such well-known guest conductors 
as Tad Wieman and Frank Cappon, 
and_ basketball 
and Duke 


Princeton football 
coaches, respectively, 
Wyre, Yale trainer. 
William and Mary’s athletic prop- 
erties include the George Preston 


Blow Memorial Gymnasium, em- 
bodying two full-sized basketball 
courts, a swimming pool, handball 
and volleyball courts, and an indoor 
running track; Carey Field stadium, 
which seats 10,000, for football games 
and track meets; two baseball dia- 
monds adjacent to the stadium; and 
22 tennis courts. These do not in- 
clude the women’s athletic proper- 
ties of a gymnasium, swimming pool, 
two athletic fields, and an equal 
share in the use of the tennis courts. 
Athletics at William and Mary This Year 

The football team which repre- 
sented William and Mary this past 
season, on the 250th anniversary of 
the College, was the cumulative ef- 
fort of four years of careful building 


(Continued on page 21) 


Montague of Athletics at William and Mary, showing winter and spring sports. 











HERE was a time in football 
when a team used one set de- 
fense throughout the season, or, 
maybe, for several seasons in suc- 
cession. But now most college teams 


use several different defenses in one 
game. 


In most of our major games last 
year we used six different defensive 
formations in each game, and in 
some we used seven or eight. I be- 
lieve it-is a great help to a team to 
change the defense often. Our stand- 
ard defenses here are the seven-man 
line and the six-man line. Then we 
used the overshifted six-man line, 
the undershifted six-man line, a five- 
man line, and an eight-man line. Of 
course, we used variations of the six- 
man line also, mainly the so-called 
“looping” defense. 


Six-Man Line Defense 


This is the basic defense: 


O oO 
Oo 
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We have both ends drive in two 
steps and then go to the play. The 
strong side tackle plays either the 
end or wingback, trying to get a po- 
sition one yard across the line of 


* Coach Carl M. 
Voyles (Okla. A. & M., 
’21) is entering his fifth 
year as head football 
coach and director of 
athletics at William 
and Mary. His previous 
coaching tenures _in- 
clude stretches at 
Southwestern State 
Teachers’ College in 
Oklahoma, at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and at Duke 
University. 


In 1939 and 1940, Voyles’ 
William and Mary football teams 
finished the season with identical 
records, 6-2-1. In 1941, with an 
8-2-0 record, his team finished 
second in the Southern Confer- 
ence. In 1942, with a 9-1-1 rec- 
ord, the Indians won the Southern 
Conference title. In the four sea- 
sons that Voyles has coached at 
William and Mary, his teams 
have been beaten only once by a 
state opponent and have not been 
lower than fourth in the Confer- 
ence. 





scrimmage. The weak side tackle 
plays the end first and goes straight 
across the line of scrimmage one 
yard. The guards go straight across 
the line of scrimmage one yard and 
then go to the play. The linebackers 
back up the ends from the inside. 
The halfback backs up the ends from 
the outside. 


The left halfback is responsible for 
any man going down his side of the 
field. In no case should he let any 
man get behind him or on the out- 
side of him, whether this man has 
the ball or not. This halfback must 
watch the right offensive wingback 
and end to determine what to expect 
from the offense. If these two offen- 
sive men go down the field immedi- 
ately without blocking, the back 





The Changing Defense 


By CARL VOYLES 


Athletic Director and Head Coach of Football, 
College of William and Mary 


should assume that the play is to be 

a pass. If the wingback goes in the 
flat zone, the halfback should not 
step forward until the ball is thrown. 
The safety should take the long man 
down the field. The right halfback 
should cover his side of the field on 
passes. 


The halfback on running plays 
should be expected to make the 
tackle on the opponents’ side of the 
line of scrimmage. The halfbacks 
should come up fast to the outside 
when a run develops on their side 
and go over slowly to meet a run on 
the other side. 


It is important that the pass de- 
fense be coordinated with the de- 
fense against the running game. The 
safety should stand between twelve 
and fifteen yards behind his line of 
scrimmage and come up fast on 
either side to meet running plays. 
The linebackers should check for in- 
dications of a pass just as soon as 
the play develops. If one lineman 
pulls out one way and another the 
other way, chances are that the play 
is going to be a pass, and the line- 
backer should immediately warn the 
other members of the team. 


Overshifted Six-Man Line Defense 


SB 
en ©. 


x 


This defense is particularly strong 
against the running game. The weak 
side end must play close to his 
tackle and protect to the inside. The 
weak side linebacker helps protect 
to the outside. The strong side line- 
men play it as a seven-man line and 
the weak side linemen play it as a 
five-man line. It is weak against cer- 
tain forward passes. The linebackers 
are not in a position to hold up of- 
fensive ends going down under 
passes. 
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Undershifted Six-Man Line Defense 
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This defense is a good one with 
which to defend against passes. The 
tackles are in a position to hold the 
ends. The fullback is in a good posi- 
tion to defend against passes to the 
strong side flat territory, and the 
defensive center is in a good posi- 
tion to defend against the passes 
thrown in the short middle territory. 
It is a pretty good defense to use 
against wide reverse and also strong 


against plays which trap the tackles. | 


It is weaker against wide sweeps to 
the strong side. The fullback should 
back up the strong side end from the 
outside on end runs. 


“Looping” Defense 
We used a “looping” defense with 
both the undershifted six and the 
overshifted six. For example, we 
called the undershifted defense 22 
defense and, when we wanted to use 
the looper, we called 22A or 22B. 


22A 
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The fundamental weakness of this 
defense is that linemen are in no 
set position to stop. straight ahead 
power plays or to rush the passer. 
It is good against trap plays, flank 
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plays, and can also be used very ef- 
fectively when near the sideline. 


Seven-Man Line Defense 


The seven-man line defense is 
coming back. We saw it used more 
last year than in many years. It is 
one of the best all-around defenses. 
Many people think it is weak against 
passes, but I believe that is one of 
the strongest points about the seven- 
man line—you can rush the passer 
more effectively. 


Hey 2 


x 


The left halfback should cover flat 
on passes. The safety should take 
the deep man on that side. The full- 
back should back up the center, and 
the right halfback should almost 
play the left end man for man. 
Against a good passing team, you 
can drop a lineman back when a 
pass is indicated. 


Five-Man Line Defense 


O 
Oe 
© 2BPS, 
x % x 
* x 
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The five center linemen line up as 
in the seven-man line. Both ends 
line up two or three yards behind 
the line of scrimmage. It is impor- 
tant to have the defensive linemen 
charge an individual offensive man. 
Every man must realize the danger 
of going around a blocker instead of 
driving over him. If the defensive 
men do not charge into opponents, 
they will be vulnerable to a trapping 
offense. The duties of the backs on 
passes are the same as on the seven- 
man line except that the left half- 
back covers the deep man and the 
linebacker covers the flat man. 


Eight-Man Line Defense 


We have found this an effective 
goal line defense. It is used inside 
the five-yard line, but sometimes out 
as far as the ten-yard line. 


O a. 
V2 PR 


This close to the goal line the 
backs have less territory to defend 
on passes, so we place eight men in 
the line and the linemen line up on 
all-fours (both hands on the ground) 
and make a low, hard charge straight 
ahead. On passes the three backs 
drop straight back and defend the 
territory behind them. The tackles 
charging over the ends should make 
it hard for them to get out for passes. 





The Outlook for Football 


The outlook for football next year 
is indeed uncertain. In a meeting of 
football coaches held in Raleigh dur- 
ing the Southern Conference Basket- 
ball Tournament this winter, we dis- 
cussed the various phases of the 
coming football season, and it was 
decided to carry on next fall insofar 
as we could without interfering with 
the war effort. We are all anxious 
to contribute to the war effort in 
every possible way. 


We feel that we can help prepare 
men for fighting by having intercol- 
legiate athletics and getting as many 
men as possible into our programs. 
I believe that this next year we will 
see football played more as a train- 
ing activity for the armed services 
than has ever been true in the past. 
If we are able to have teams at all, 
we should get as many boys as pos- 
sible playing football and play every 
boy who reports in all of the games. 
In the past, coaches have not been 
willing to do this; they gave the poor 
players plenty of action in practice 
but let them sit on the bench at 
games week after week. This fall 
the winning of games will not be as 
important as getting the boys built 
up physically and mentally for the 


hard fight that is ahead of them. 


We hope to arrange schedules with 
schools and camp teams nearby. At 
William and Mary we have four 
large camps within fifteen miles of 
Williamsburg, and there is a possi- 
bility of all of these camps having 
football teams. By playing them on 
a home and home basis, we could 
play eight games with practically no 
traveling, or we could play four 
games with camp teams and also 
have games with some of the nearby 
Virginia schools. There are thou- 
sands of service men in this area, 


(Continued on page 22) 
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THE QUARTER-MILER 


By ARNOLD W. UMBACH 


Track Coach, College of William and Mary 


The Quarter-Mile Run 

HE quarter-mile is considered 
Tex most strenuous, yet one of 

the most popular, races on the 
entire track program. Boys who take 
part in this event must be in perfect 
physical condition and well devel- 
oped. In order to meet these stand- 
ards, these boys must take part in 
cross-country in the fall and, in the 
winter months, should spend their 
time on board tracks. 

This is a hard race. It takes speed, 
stamina, and knowledge of pace, be- 
sides a lot of guts. No one can run 
this race at top speed. 

There are two types of quarter- 
milers: the sprinter, and the distance 
runner. To the sprinter, it is a dis- 
tance race, while the miler would 
call it a sprint. There is no particu- 
lar body-build for this race; there 
have been good quarter-milers of all 


types. 


Technique for Quarter-Milers 

The form for a quarter-miler is 
neither that of a sprinter nor that 
of a distance runner, but a compro- 
mise between the two. The stride is 
longer than that of a distance run- 
ner but shorter than that of a sprint- 
er. The body lean is about fifteen 
degrees, the cadence is slower, the 
knee lift is not as high, and the arm 
action is lower than that of a 
sprinter. 


Pace 


If the race is run in lanes, the 
runner has to be a keen judge of 
pace because of staggered starts. 
Here the inside runners have a bet- 
ter chance to gauge their pace, while 
the outside runners have little 
knowledge of their positions. In the 
quarter-mile, the coast is more im- 
portant than in the 220 yards. The 
first part should consist of the sprint 
to the turn followed by a pace just 
under maximum effort, a coast, and 
a gradual increase in speed again 
with a full sprint the last 100 yards. 

In the speed to the first turn the 
sprinter has the advantage. From 
the start the runner must come out 
at full speed and sprint at least forty 
to fifty yards, pulling as close to the 
inside lane as possible at all times. 
Be sure to keep those arms driving 
and, if a runner is pressing from the 
outside, keep in front of those el- 
bows. As the runner approaches the 
back stretch he should keep his 














* “Swede” Umbach came to Wil- 
liam and Mary in 1941, serving 
as track coach, director of intra- 
mural athletics, freshman foot- 


ball coach, and instructor in 


Physical Education. 


At Southwestern State Teach- 
ers College in Weatherford, Okla- 
homa, he was an All-State guard 
in football in 1925 and 1926 and 
was captain of the All-State team 
the latter year. From 1924 to 
1927, he won four State Intercol- 
legiate Wrestling titles at 158 Ibs. 





stride as even as possible. 

Once on the backstretch, there 
should be a gradual pick-up in speed 
until a good position is gained for 
the next curve. Avoid the position 
next to the curve when there is a 
man in front and another can be 
heard breathing closely behind, but 
lockstep your left leg with the front 
runner’s right. This will put you in 
good position when you come to the 
straightaway for the final sprint. 

In passing a runner, speed should 
be increased gradually until ready 
to pass. Then put on a burst of 
speed, get by as soon as possible, and 
resume a normal stride. This should 
be done on a straight stretch. 


During the race the runner will 
meet several challengers if he is out 
in front. Always keep close to the 
inside of the track. If you are a fast 
finisher, you may let a runner go 
by, but, if he is a dangerous rival, 
you must stay on his heels and then 
at the finish put on a burst of speed. 


lf you are the type of runner who 
does not have a strong finish, you 
must set a fast pace from the start 
and keep well out in front if you 
hope to win against a strong finisher. 

Within about 100 yards from the 
finish, the runner should turn on the 
speed by more vigorous arm action, 
a little more body lean, and getting 
more up on his toes. At the finish, 
he should strive to finish three yards 
beyond the tape. 


The Weekly Schedule 

In early season training, the run- 
ner should spend a great deal of 
lime on trying to develop a smooth 
running stride with good arm action. 
He should run a lot of over distance 
races at easy pace trying to develop 
stamina and endurance. 

Any schedule depends a great deal 
upon the type of boy the coach has 
to work with. Some boys are regular 
workhorses and can stand anything, 
while others have to be handled very 
carefully. It is my belief that the 
average track man does not get 
enough of a workout. 

This is the type of schedule used 
at William and Mary: First, every 
day the runner jogs several laps, 
takes stretching exercises, then some 
more laps with sprints mixed in. 
Now, he is ready for his day’s work. 
This takes about thirty minutes and 
runs as follows: 

Monday— 

1. Run a 660 yds., timing each 220 

yds. 

2. Run two 50 yds. sprints as in 

first part of race. 

3. Run 220 at speed of the first 

part of race. 
Tuesday— 

1. Practice starts, and bouncing 

up and down track. 

2. Run a good 440 yds. 

3. Run 220 as in first part of quar- 

ter-mile. 
Wednesday— 

1. Run 660 yds., timing each 220 

yds. 

2. Run 440, striding the first 220 

and sprinting the last 220. 
Thursday— 

1. Run a 300 yds. 

2. Take two 50 yd. sprints. 
Friday— 

1. Rest, or loosen up. 

Saturday— 

1. Track meet. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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THE INFIELDER’S GAME 


By R. N. McCRAY 


Baseball Coach, College of William and Mary 


The Qualifications of an Infielder. 


N infielder must first of all be 
A able to field ground balls. 

Sometimes he has to go back 
from his position into the outfield to 
catch a fly ball over his shoulder, but 
his ability to do that is not so impor- 
tant as his ability to handle ground- 
ers. The infielder must have the right 
The infielder must have the right 
kind of wrists, and the way he uses 
his wrists constitutes a big factor in 
the defensive success of his team. A 
man with rigid wrists can never be- 
come a great infielder. The wrists 


must always be loose and flexible. 


The ball in most cases will rebound 
from the hands of the player with 
rigid forearms. 

Proper use of the glove and hands 
in fielding grounders and in catching 
low-thrown balls is a very impor- 
tant asset to the infielder. The face 
of the glove and the palm of the 
other hand both face the ball as it 
comes. Thus the greatest possible 
area is presented to stop the ground- 
er or pick up the low-thrown ball. 

The good infielder has keen, accu- 
rate eyes and is capable of quick and 
sure foot movement. He can throw 
with great accuracy and consider- 
able speed, even in a quick play 
which gives him little opportunity 
to set himself for the throw after 
receiving the ball. 


Primary Duties of the Infielder. 

In fielding grounders the infielder 
plays the ball in front of him as 
much as possible. As it hits his 
hands he draws them in toward his 
body in order to prevent the rebound 
that would occur if the hands were 
held with stiff forearms and wrists. 
Such a rebound is like the bounce 
of a ball from a concrete wall. With 
his hands well in front of him, the 
player has an opportunity to pick 
the ball up directly in front of him 
in case of a fumble, whereas if his 
hands were about even with his feet, 
the chances are that a fumble would 
allow the ball to settle on the ground 
behind him. 

The infielder keeps his glove as 
close as possible to the ground on 
all balls hit toward him, especially 
on those that hug the ground. His 
hands and arms can unconsciously 























* Coach “Rube” McCray came 
to William and Mary in 1939 as 
baseball coach and varsity back- 
field coach. In 1941 his team 
won the Big Six baseball cham- 
pionship. 

After graduating from Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan College, where 
he was an outstanding athlete, he 
played professional ball and then 
became director of athletics and 
head coach of football, basket- 
ball, and basebail at Tennessee 
Wesleyan College. Here, over a 
period of eight years, his athletic 
teams won eleven conference 
championships and two national 
junior college championships. 





come up from such a position much 
more quickly than they could pos- 
sibly be thrust downward on a bad 
bounce or a scooting grounder. Low 
hands with the glove in the proper 
position will be found to be very 
advantageous .to the infielder. If the 
last bounce is a bad one and the 
hands do not come up quickly 
enough, the body has a chance to 


stop the ball; and the infielder ‘has . 


done all humanly possible to field 
the grounder. 

The infielder’s eyes should follow 
the ball until it has settled into his 
glove. He does not lift his head, as 
the last bound of the ball may be a 


peculiar one. If his eyes fail to see 
this bound, he is likely to make a 
misplay. 

The infielder is careful not to cross 
his feet or legs in fielding a ground 
ball. The feet should be apart in as 
near the correct throwing position 
as possible, so that he can save time 
in starting the throw to a baseman. 
Playing a ground ball with the feet 
close together makes an extra step 
necessary before the start of a throw. 
This extra step means that the offen- 
sive base runner has taken a step 
likewise. Every possible time-saving 
and movement-saving tactic should 
be used by the defensive infielder. 

The infielder should be able to 
throw the ball from the position in 
which he fields it. For example, if 
he fields the ball below the knees, 
he should be able to throw it for an 
assist with either a side-arm or an 
underhand movement, without com- 
ing into an upright position for an 
overhand throw. 

All infielders should be in their 
respective positions and stationary 
by the time the ball leaves the pitch- 
er’s hand for delivery to the batman. 

With two out, an infielder should 
never make a long throw for an as- 
sisted out when a short throw will 
retire the runner; but it is prefer- 
able, whenever possible, for the 
fielder to tag the base instead of 
throwing the ball. 

Fly balls caught or relay throws 
received should never be thrown by 
an infielder unless he is instructed 
to do so by another infielder. The 
player so catching the ball should 
run toward the middle of the infield 
but he should never “challenge” the 
runner to advance a base on the 
“afraid to throw” play. 


Catching Runners Off Base. 


Infielders, and infielders only, 
should handle the ball when runners 
are caught off bases, except when a 
runner is caught off third base, then 
the catcher must be involved in the 
run-down play. Three men should 
be engaged in the play and the un- 
varying rule should be this: Every 
time one player throws the ball to 
another, the one making the throw 
takes the position left vacant by the 
one receiving it. 
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This issue completes Volume V of SOUTHERN 
COACH AND ATHLETE. We have conscientiously 
tried to faithfully serve as the medium of the 
coaches, players, officials and fans throughout the 
South in promoting the highest and best interest of 
wholesome, amateur sports. 

We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness for 
the cooperation and support we have received from 
our advertisers, the associations which we officially 
serve, the southern colleges, Mike S$. Conner, Com- 
missioner Southeastern Conference, the high school 
and college coaches and trainers who have contrib- 
uted articles, the publicity directors of the schools 
and military camps, and to our subscribers. 

Our next issue will appear in September and we 
will strive to maintain the high standard we have 
set in serving the sports interests of the South. 


am rry On / 


The war has drawn heavily on the athletic staffs 
of the high schools and colleges. Those who are 
left are doubling-up in order that the athletic pro- 
gram may be continued. Some schools are for- 
tunate enough to find men not subject to the draft 
to fill these vacancies. 

We recommend and urge that these new men, 
as well as the “old-timers,” affiliate with their local 
coaches’ associations. A strong membership en- 
ables your association to render services it could 
not otherwise. If there is a new coach in your 
locality, tell him of your organization and invite 
him to join. 

In sending in the stories on the Mid-South meets, 
Coach C. M. S. McIlwaine writes: 

“Thanks for your cooperation in running these 
stories. We are one association which is trying to 
keep up a full athletic program for the training 
of our boys.” 

That should be the spirit of every association 
and school in America. We know our work is im- 
portant and we should see that it is carried on, 
regardless of difficulties. 
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COMPETITIVE ATHLETICS IN THE WAR 
PROGRAM 


By JOHN KIERAN 


There is the story of the man who came to visit 
Francois Marie Arouet de Voltaire at Ferney and, 
in talking with the famous writer, mentioned that, 
on the way to Ferney, he had stopped to see Mr. 
So-and-So, another notable of that era. 


“A very able man, a fine character,” said Vol- 
taire. 


“That’s very kind of you,” said the visitor, “be- 
cause he said you were a villainous old wretch.” 


“Ah, well,” said Voltaire with a smile, “perhaps 
we are both mistaken.” 


On the other hand, there is the current sharp 
difference of opinion between Cmdr. Gene Tun- 
ney, U.S. N. R., and Cmdr. Tom Hamilton, U.S. N., 
on the worth of competitive athletics in a program 
of physical training for war. Cmdr. Tunney puts 
the value of competitive sports in a program of 
physical training for war at less than one kopeck, 
old style. Cmdr. Hamilton believes that competi- 
tive athletics are great body-conditioners and 
spirit-builders, and he crams as much competitive 
athletics into the pre-flight training of his naval 
air cadets as time and field spaee will allow. 


It’s just possible that both men are right. If an 
outsider had to make a choice of one. as in a table 
d’hote dinner, this interested bystander would go 
along with Tom Hamilton. But Gene could be 
right, too. They have different work to do. Differ- 
ent methods may be all right. 


At that, it’s odd to find Commander Tunney de- 
crying competitive athletics as a waste of time for 
war purposes. Taking him, as he stands, Gene 
could be offered in evidence as an exhibit for the 
other side. It’s something to hold the rank of com- 
mander on active service with the navy in time of 
war, as Gene Tunney does. It’s admitted that 
Gene is a fellow of exceptional character and ac- 
complishments. He might have reached that posi- 
tion of high honor and deep responsibility through 
any of half a dozen different channels, given the 
opportunity. But the fact remains that he climbed 
to that height through the hard physical training 
he did, the courage he displayed, the lessons he 
learned and the character he developed as he 
fought his way from the ruck of the prize ring to 
become the heavyweight boxing champion of the 
world. He is a distinguished alumnus of competi- 
tive athletics of the most bitter kind, professional 
boxing. 


Barney Ross, the former lightweight champion 
of the world, recently gave testimony on Guadal- 
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canal that competition in the prize ring was good 
training for war work of an intensive kind. Fight- 
ing men of all ranks in the service, from seaman 
to admiral in the navy, from private to general 
officer in the army (with Gen. MacArthur as a 
four-star special), could be named to prove the 
worth of competitive athletics as a good training 
ground for the aevelopment of mind, muscle and 
belligerent spirit. 


Every competitive game that includes body con- 
tact is, for the time being, war on a small scale. 
Strategy is planned. Tactics are switched in the 
run of the game. The tide is turned by superior 
endurance, intelligence and courage. Teamwork 
counts. Discipline is learned. The football coach 
often talks and acts like a drill sergeant. 


Now, it may be that, in the hurry-up physical 
training program that Commander Tunney has in 
hand for turning civilians into hardy seamen for 
the navy, there just isn’t time or space for com- 
petitive athletics of the ancient order. This inno- 
cent bystander wouldn’t know about that. Com- 
mander Tunney should. But if Gene means to 
deny all virtue to competitive athletics as ground- 
work for good fighters in war, ashore or afloat, this 
observer will have to line up behind Commander 
Tom Hamilton, who takes an entirely different 
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view of competitive athletics as a contribution to 
our war effort. 


Army leaders in the field—and navy leaders on 
the seas—could give a fuller account of the details, 
but anyone who scans the newspapers knows 
about the fighting exploits of such men as Barney 
Ross, the former lightweight champion; Slade Cut- 
ter, the former navy football star; Lou Zamperini, 
the west coast miler; Blondy Saunders, Rosey 
O’Donnell and Moe Daly, former army football 
players; Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, alumnus of the 
auto racing field; Bob MacLeod of Dartmouth foot- 
ball fame, who tackled the Japs in the air with 
striking success; Commander Shea, the Boston 
College center, who so gallantly gave his life to 
his country in the Pacific—these are just a few of 
the many alumni of competitive athletics who 
proved their worth in war. 


Look at a water polo game, a football scrim- 
mage, a hot session of ice hockey, a lacrosse match, 
a soccer scramble, a gory boxing bout. If they 
aren’t a good warm-up work for commando or 
ranger expeditions, what is? If anything, this 
country could do with more competition in con- 
tact sports rather than less of it. But possibly 
Commander Tunney was talking of something else. 














BATRITE means 
LONGER LIFE 


Hanna’s exclusive Non-Chip Process was de- 
veloped to make Batrite bats last longer. It 
reduces chipping, checking and slivering—the 
three main causes of bat destruction. Non- 
Chip Process bats feel the same, have the 
same driving power and perfect balance that 
make Batrite the favorite with players, coaches 
and managers. The Hanna line has been de- 
pendable through 17 seasons. 


HANNA MANUFACTURING CO., ATHENS, GA. 

















* This article was written by 
Robert L. Finch, one of the chief 
scouts of the Brooklyn Dodgers 


organization. Finch was one of 
the men whom Branch Rickey, 
president of the Dodgers, took 
with him from the St. Louis Car- 
dinals when he went to Brooklyn. 

With the Cardinals, Finch was 
vice-president of minor league 
clubs and was concerned with 
the operation of Cardinal tryout 
camps and in the development of 
young ball players almost exclu- 
sively. 

Prior to joining the Cardinal 
organization he had been direc- 
tor of athletics for St. Louis Uni- 
versity and in that capacity had 
also served as baseball coach with 
notable success. 

Finch is a graduate of Drake 
University where he was captain 
of the baseball team. Following 
his graduation at Drake he served 
as alumni secretary of that insti- 
tution. It was in this position that 
he conceived and developed the 
Drake relays, converting what had 
been just another track meet into 
a nationally publicized annual 
event which draws leading ath- 
letes and teams from ail over the 
country. 

During and following his col- 
lege days, Finch was well known 
both as a player and umpire. This 
even extended into the early days 
of his career as a minister. He 
followed the ministerial profes- 
sion for some years following his 
graduation from Drake. Later he 
became a chautauqua lecturer, 
ond during the last World War 
he was a member of a group of 
lecturers sent to France to ob- 
serve conditions and then to 
travel over this country present- 
ing the information he had gath- 
ered in a series of lectures for the 
Red Cross. 
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PRACTICE PROCEDURE 


By ROBERT L. FINCH 
Scout for Brooklyn Dodgers 


// OME years the material is 
good—and other years you 
have to build character 

likell!” said the sage of Cornell from 

his den high above Cayuga’s waters. 

Let’s hope that your material is 
good this year. But if it is not— 
there’s where you come in. You are 
the Coach—the Teacher. You ought 
to have very great satisfaction at the 
season’s end, not only in contempla- 
tion of the character-building in 
which you have been engaged, but 
also in the sure knowledge that you 
have developed some skills and apti- 
tudes in boys where none were vis- 
ible to the naked eye on the first day 
of practice. Naturally, you will re- 
joice all your days if you should 
teach mediocrity into stardom. 

It has been done. But only, I am 
sure, by the teacher (coach) whose 
preparation for the job includes pos- 
session of the two essentials that 
have always characterized _ great 
teachers in all fields of instruction: 
(1) Knowledge of the subject and 
(2) passion for the task. 

Now, if your opportunities have 
been limited in preparation for 
coaching the game of baseball, it 
might be well to organize your 
shortcomings. It will help to do 
some home work with pencil and 
paper. Make a minimum of six class- 
room lectures and deliver them to 
the squad early in the season. Here 
are six subjects which are guaran- 
teed: to make you a pretty good 
coach, because you will need to do 
some thinking. You will require 45 
minutes for each lecture. Questions 
and answers—general discussion— 
will require another fifteen minutes, 
and then the meeting should be over. 

1. Baseball—The Game. 

2. Baseball—Equipment. 

3. Baseball—The Rules. 

4. Baseball—Defense. 

5. Baseball—Offense. 

6. Baseball—Strategy. 

During the preparation of such a 
series of talks to the squad the 
coach will be organizing his knowl- 
edge of the game as well as frankly 
facing his ignorance. His mind will 
be running forward to his practice 
sessions. He will realize that his 
opportunities with his team are lim- 
ited—there are only so many days. 
He will plan his work so as to make 
the most of every day. Best of all, 
he will be getting a full picture of 
the game, analyziny his own strength 
or weakness, and will take the field 


for each practice session with a defi- 
nite plan as to what he wants to do. 

At the proper time he begins to 
condition his squad indoors. Ordi- 
nary setting-up exercises should 
start every baseball practice. Major 
league teams have finally come to it, 
and it is required procedure in many 
major league parks. Where facili- 
ties are at hand in field houses, play- 
ers are conditioned by running, or 
by pepper games, etc. Early sessions 
should be just long enough for ev- 
erybody to get “hot”—and nobody 
should be permitted to sit down and 
rest. Colds, stiff muscles and a gen- 
eral indifference follow in the wake 
of a practice session that drags. Bet- 
ter have a shorter session filled with 
action than a long drawn-out affair 
with half the squad at ease. 

Now, you are on the diamond! 
The days may be chilly, and so you 
will require every man to have an 
extra sweat shirt. You will teach 
him at the start of the season that 
he must change his wet shirt for the 
dry one whenever he has worked up 
a sweat and he goes out of action, 
although not yet dismissed to his 
shower. 

You will examine each player’s 
cquipment. Once I was watching a 
young pitcher trying very hard to 
make a good impression on Branch 
Rickey, and Lon Warneke was 
watching the boy work. He looked 
up from his comfortable seat on the 
grass and drawled in his quaint Ar- 
kansas dialect, “Bob, you know 
what’s wrong with that pitcher?” 

The boy had a blazing fast ball 
and seemed to be doing all right, 
although obviously impressed by 
working in a major league park. But 
here was a master of the art of 
pitching, so I sat down beside Lon 
and said: “Tell me, what IS the 
matter with that boy?” 

Lon shifted his finecut and_ said 
one word—‘Shoes!” And then he 
added: “The first thing I look at 
when I see a pitcher working is his 
shoes. Shoes are the most important 
equipment on a ball player—espe- 
cially a pitcher. Shoes too big, no 
control. Slidin’ all around in ’em. 
Good, tight-fitting shoes is what that 
boy needs.” 

It was not for nothing that you 
delivered that lecture back there on 
equipment. 

As your men come out you will, 
of course, greet each of them with 
some question designed to either 
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show your appreciation of the lad’s 
effort in some recent game, or per- 
haps some delicately phrased inquiry 
calculated to recall to his mind some 
costly mistake--and perhaps you 
will do this by taking him aside and 
teaching him the better way. 

You will, of course, quietly inform 
your pitchers as to their duties of 
the day, the order in which they will 
pitch batting practice, etc., so that 
they may work intelligently to the 
moment you call them to the mound 
—and “be ready.” 

Possibly one of your boys is so 
lacking in control that you are 
afraid to start him in a game. Did 
you ever try working him on the 
“strings”? Many years ago when 
Mr. Rickey was coach at Michigan 
he stretched two strings from posts 
just outside the batter’s box across 
the plate—one letter-high and the 
other knee-high. He then tied other 
strings to mark the inside and out- 


side limits of the plate, securing the © 


top end firmly and looping the other 
once around the bottom string. Thus, 
he created the “strike zone.” 


7 test 
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Mr. Rickey has used “the strings” 
frequently ever since his Michigan 
days to help wild young pitchers to 
overcome their wildness. After a 
few days on “the strings,” when your 
boy is thoroughly at home in the 
presence of “the strings,” you will 
have somebody keep score from day 
to day. He will deliver, say, 20 fast 
balls and 20 curves. Probably you 
will see his wildness begin to dis- 
appear. 


Here comes a boy who seems to 
run well, after he is under way, but 
who still gets thrown out at second 
base too often. So, you will talk to 
him about this fact and suggest that 
one of three things is wrong with 
him on the bases: either he has a 
poor “break,” or “lead,” or possibly 
he might improve his slide at second 
base. You will then teach him what 
the proper “lead” is; you will show 
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him the various “breaks” and, of 
course, you will send him to the 
sliding pits until he can come into 
second base safely to himself, yet 
with all his speed in use. 

All this time your eyes are all 
over the field. You will see what 
everybody is doing—or what some- 
body is NOT doing. You’ve had to- 
morrow’s pitcher running—and now 
you will send him into his last light 
workout before he runs again and 
goes in “hot” to his shower. 

Your batting practice pitchers are 
warming up in sequence because 
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they know the exact time that hit- 
ting practice begins. You told them, 
when they came out,-the order in 
which they would work, and you do 
not need to tell them again. As the 
first pitcher goes to the mound, your 
second boy is getting ready. Your 
catchers move out along with your 
pitchers, because they, too, under- 
stand your schedule. 

Your batting practice catcher puts 
“the stuff” on and stands, waiting. 
This is hitting practice—and this is 
BIG BUSINESS! It is big business 

(Continued on page 24) 

























TED WILLIAMS 


A. L. Batting Champion for 
1942 knows his bats!—For 
Ted has been using Auto- 
graphed Louisville Sluggers 
ever since he started to play. 
Ted’s favorite Model and 
those of a dozen other Slug- 
gers are at your dealer's. 
Look them over. He'll give 
you ‘1943 Famous Slugger 
Year Book,” too. 


If your dealer does not 
have this interesting book 
send 5c in stamps or coin 
to Dept. SCA, Hillerich & 
Bradsby, Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 
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WARTIME TENNIS 


By HOLCOMBE WARD 


President, United States Lawn Tennis Association 


ENNIS develops speed, agility, 

coordination and _ endurance. 

That is the reason why tennis 
is one of the sports which the Army 
Air Force Technical Training Com- 
mand has recommended for young 
men who are being trained to fly. 
Tennis is one of our most popular 
sports and is played by both sexes 
and all ages. The game is winning 
a more important place in school 
athletics and every year more boys 
and girls are learning to play. Some 
4,500 high schools throughout the 
United States are reported to play 
the game. 

This year’s tennis balls should be 
better than last year’s, since the 
manufacturers have had a year’s ex- 
perience in using reclaimed rubber. 
Men in our armed forces, at home 
and abroad, have first call on tennis 
balls, but a reasonably adequate sup- 
ply is expected for boys and girls 
provided we use fewer balls in our 
matches and use them longer. Be- 
cause of transportation restrictions, 
schools will undoubtedly develop in- 
tramural play, and matches with 
schools in their vicinity. We hope 
that more schocls will be able to 
provide coaching for all of their 
students who prefer tennis to other 
sports. 

School tennis development is one 
of the major objectives of the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association and 
we rely on the cooperation of the 
school tennis coach. To help the 
school coach and the ambitious 
player, the Association has issued 
pamphlets on tennis essentials. 

If a boy wants to play better ten- 
nis, to make his school or college 
team or his junior Davis Cup squad, 
there are half a dozen essentials he 
should learn about the game—how 
to practice, how to make the funda- 
mental strokes, how to reach the net 
quickly and safely, how to train for 
a match; he needs some tournament 
competition, and he should know 
both the written and unwritten rules 
of the game. Some of these points 
are briefly discussed below. 

How to Practice 

Even though you may be a natural 
athlete, you cannot expect to rise to 
great heights unless you are willing 
to overcome your faults by intelli- 
gent practice. Practice need not be 
drudgery, but it requires concentra- 
tion; ten or fifteen minutes of inten- 
sive practice is far better than an 
hour of desultory play. 

When you.are training for match 


play, it is better to divide each day’s 
workout into two periods—intensive 
practice and play. Don’t try to com- 
bine the two. When you play, play 
hard, and play to win. Don’t play 
carelessly. Don’t play too much, or 
you may go “stale.” Stop playing 
while you are still keen to continue. 
Finish your day’s play with a run 
of perhaps a quarter-mile to build 
up your wind and endurance. Exer- 
cises to improve footwork, balance, 
quick starting and reflexes, will 
strengthen your performance on the 
court. 

When you practice, don’t keep 
score, or you will find yourself try- 
ing to win points by your favorite 
stroke, thus neglecting the oppor- 
tunity to improve your weak strokes. 
Get a teammate to spend fifteen 
minutes a day practicing with you, 
each in turn feeding balls to the 
other, concentrating on each partic- 
ular stroke in turn. For example, 
start by serving to your opponent’s 
forehand, letting him practice his 
cross-court return of your service, 
or his drive straight down the line. 
Next, serve to his backhand, letting 
him practice his backhand drive, 
either cross-court or straight down 
the line. Then change, and let him 
serve while you return his service, 
forehand and backhand, cross-court 
and down the line. Then lob to him 
for perhaps five minutes, forehand 
and backhand, while he smashes 
your lobs; then let him lob to you. 
Lastly, both stand within your serv- 
ice lines and volley, each gradually 
moving closer to the net. 

One of the easiest strokes to prac- 
tice by yourself is the serve. Rene 
Lacoste, the famous French player, 
would often go to a vacant court 
with a box of balls and practice serv- 
ing over and over again, until the 
ball landed where he wished. 

You can improve footwork and 
swing, even off the court without 
balls, if you will go through the mo- 
tions of forehand, backhand, serve, 
volley, smash, and lob, with racket 
in hand. 

A Practice Board will enable you 
to get excellent practice by yourself 
when some particular weakness in 
forehand or backhand drive or vol- 
ley requires attention. Fred Perry 
says that wall practice helped him 
enormously. It is not necessary to 
build an expensive Practice Board; 
Elisworth Vines tells in his book 
(“Tennis Simplified for Everybody”) 
how he used a board fence near his 


home, marked a line on it to repre- 
sent the height of the net, and made 
bulls-eyes in the center and on each 
side. Vines attributes much of his 
accuracy to this practice. 
Conscientious practice, carefully 
planned in advance to strengthen 
weaknesses, will produce results. 
The Six Strokes to Practice 


Occasionally schoolboys model 
their games on the style of some 
local favorite, without sufficient 


thought as to whether that particu- 
lar style will win matches for them. 
Others try to learn too great a va- 
riety of strokes. It is better to con- 
centrate on a few essential strokes 
and try to master them, instead of 
being “Jack of all strokes, master of 
none.” 

Here are the six strokes on which 
Donald Budge concentrated. Boys 
and girls are advised to learn these 
strokes first: 

(1 and 2) The forehand and back- 
hand drives, played with a little top- 
spin, Eastern grip, are fundamental. 
Don’t learn a flat drive; it is too dif- 
ficult to control. Postpone learning 
sliced, chopped, undercut drives; a 
top-spin drive insures control, fewer 
errors, and is better adapted both for 
aggressive attack and for passing 
your inrushing opponent. When re- 
turning the service in doubles, a top- 
spin drive is very effective. Don’t 
sacrifice control for speed; after rea- 
sonable control has been attained, 
but not until then, speed should be 
increased. 

A pamphlet issued by the U. S. 
L. T. A., “The Return of the Serv- 
ice,’ discusses the mechanics of 
forehand and backhand drives, top- 
spin, controlled speed, how to win 


your opponent’s serve. Another 
pamphlet, “The Forehand Drive,” 
analyzes the backswing, forward 


swing, follow-through, body motion 
and footwork. 

(3) Learn the value of the service, 
the object of which is not merely to 
put the ball in play, but to start the 
attack. Don’t learn the flat serve; it 
is useless for short players and even 
for tall players it is difficult to con- 
trol. Use some slice or twist—“spin 
insures control.” Serve the second 
ball with the same swing, same spin 
and approximately the same speed 
as your first. Learn to follow in your 
serve invariably in doubles, and 
more or less in singles. - 

The U. S. L. T. A. pamphlet, “The 
Serve,” contains a collection of ar- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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MID-SOUTH SPRING ATHLETIC MEETS 


By C. M. S. McILWAINE, McCallie School 
Secretary, Mid-South Association of Private Schools 


TRACK 

AYLOR School of Chattanooga 
B flashed a four-man track team 

at the other contestants in the 
sixteenth annual Mid-South track 
meet at Sewanee April 30 and May 1 
to win its twelfth title in 13 years. 
The team scores showed Baylor 
63 1-5, McCallie 43 1-5, T. M. IL. 
37 1-15, and Castle Heights 12 in the 
first four team scores, but Fred 
Weigle, Joe Steffy, George Byan and 
Bo Gaskin accounted for 52 points 
and the championship as the Red 
Raiders successfully defended their 
title and gave Jimmy Rike, dean of 
Mid-South coaches, his twelfth title. 
In the three years before Baylor be- 
gan its phenomenal string of vic- 
tories McCallie had won twice and 
K. M. I. once, but since 1930 Castle 
Heights, in 1941, is the only team to 
break the Rike monopoly. 

Despite the great record of the 
Baylor quartet, Bill Cooper of T. M. 
I., walked off with the high point 
trophy with 1742 points, winning the 
high hurdles and broad jump, and 
placing second in the high jump, 
third in the shot and low hurdles, 
and running a leg on the third place 
mile relay team. Other double win- 
ners were Steffy in the shot and dis- 
cus, and Gaskin in the javelin and 
pole vault. 

The only new record set during 
the two-day meet was made by Cap- 
tain Joe Richards of McCallie, who 
ran the 880 in 2 min. 4.1 sec. to lead 
two teammates in by 40 yards, a fine 
performance in view of the prevail- 
ing high wind. McCallie’s mile re- 
lay quartet of Hendrick, Holley, 
Richards and Rankin turned in the 
second fastest time in the history of 
the meet, and Bo Gaskin missed the 
old javelin mark by 3% inches in 
other outstanding performances. 

In the field events Baylor was su- 
preme, scoring 37 1-5 points to 16 1-5 
by T. M. I, its nearest competitor, 
but on the track McCallie scored 39 
points to 26 for Baylor and 21 for 
yb, Oe 

The Raiders took 7 firsts, with Mc- 
Callie garnering 5 and T. M. I. the 
remaining 3. Baylor’s 880-yard re- 
lay team registered an upset in beat- 
ing McCallie, and Crowe of T. M. I. 
upset Weigle, the record holder and 
defending champion in the hundred. 
Weigle came back to win the 220, but 
was beaten by Rankin of McCallie 
in a gruelling 51.7 440. 

The meet was under the direction 
of Col. George L. Reynolds of S. M. 





BAYLOR TRACK TEAM—MID-SOUTH CHAMPIONS, 1943 
Left to right, front row: Harper, Steffy, Gaskin, Weigle (Capt.), Peters, 


Watkins, Graham. Back row: Moore, 


(Mgr.). 


Brooks, Bryan, Adams, Gross 





A., with Bill Coughlin as starter. 
Wally Butts of Georgia was honor- 
ary referee and Coach Bill Ander- 
son of Vanderbilt, referee. Both 
spoke at the dinner of the Mid-South 
Coaches Association on Friday night. 
Complete summaries follow: 


100-Yard Dash—Crowe, TMI: Weigle, 
Baylor; Bratton, Castle Heights; Fuqua, 
CMA. Time, 10.2. ; 

Half-Mile Relay—Baylor (Bryan, Wei- 
gle, Harper and  orongge te Castle Heights, 
McCallie, TMI. Time, 1:34. 

Shot Put—Steffy, Baylor; Pinther, SMA; 
Cooper, ig al Elrod, Castle Heights. Dis- 
tance, 46 fee ; 

Discus—Steffy, Baylor; Pinther, SMA: 
Corn, McCallie; Walker, McCallie. Dis- 
tance, 12 feet 7 inches. 

High Jump—Bryan, Baylor; Cooper, 
TMI; Gaskin, Baylor; Pinther, SMA; Li 
TMI, and Riley, TMI, tied for fourth. 
Height, 5 feet 934 inches. i 

120 High Hurdles—Cooper, TMI; Riley, 
TMI; Bryan, Baylor; Roberts, Castle 
Heights. Time, 17.2. 

1-Mile Run—Autin, McCallie; Spencer, 
McCallie; Hardy, Castle Heights; Smith, 
McCallie. Time, 4:50.5. 

440-Yard Run—Rankin, McCallie; Weigle, 
Baylor; Harper, Baylor; Bandy, TMI. 
Time, 5.9. 

220 Low 4Hurdles—Harris, McCallie; 
Lowey, Castle Heights; Cooper, TMI; 
Adams, Baylor. Time, 27.9. 

Poie Vault—Gaskin, Baylor; Kirkpat- 
rick, BGA; Graham, Baylor; Taliaferro, 
McCallie; Clark, TMI, and Lee, TMI, tied 
for second place. Height, 10 feet 8 inches. 

880-Yard Run (New Record)—Richards, 
McCallie; Spencer, McCallie; Autin, Mc- 
Callie; Freeman, TMI. Time, 2:04.1. 

Broad Jump—Cooper, TMI; Bryan, Bay- 
lor; Weigle, Baylor; Bandy, TMI. Dis- 
tance, 20 feet 614 inches. 

220-Yard Dash—Weigle, Baylor; Rankin, 
McCallie; Harper, Baylor; Crowe, TMI. 
Time, 23.4. 

Mile Relay—McCallie (Hendricks, Hol- 
ley, Richards and es, Baylor, TMI, 
CMA. Time, 3:34.4 


Javelin—Gaskin, Baylor; Steffy, Baylor; 
Knight, TMI; Watkins, Baylor; Henry, 
McCallie. Distance, 173 feet. 

School Points—Baylor, 63 1-5; McCallie, 
43 1-5; TMI, 37 1-15; Castle Heights, 12; 
SMA, § 1-3; CMA, 2; BGA, 1 1-15. 

High-Point Individual — Cooper, TMI, 
1742 points. ; 

Despite Baylor’s dominance of the 
meet, Castle Heights’ great 1941 
team, which hit ideal weather con- 
ditions at the meet, dominates the 
records, and in the fifteen events 
Castle Heights holds seven records, 
McCallie four, Baylor three, and 
Morgan one. The records follow: 

ss -Yard Dash—Weigle, Baylor (1942), 

0-Yard Dash — Andridge, McCallie 
(1938). 22.1s. 
440-Yard Dash—Enders, Castle Heights 
a, 50.8 
880-Yard Run—Richards, McCallie (1943), 
_ Banas 
Mile Oil Castle Heights 
(19395, 4m. 34.4s. 
120-Yard High ~eepacillnemeaaan Castle 
Heights (1941), 

220-Yard tie” Hurdles — Heidenreich, 
Castle Heights (1941), 25.2s. 
mas Uastie Heights (1941), 

Discus ‘Throw—Brock, McCallie (1940), 
125 ft. 9 in. 
et Se in Throw—Akers, Baylor (1940), 173 

16 in. 
ee Sie ie Vault—Campbell, Baylor (1939), 
1145 in ‘Jump—Ray, Morgan (1940), 5 ft. 

Broad Jump—Thurman, McCallie (1928), 
21 ft. 3 in. 

880-Yard Relay—DeShazo, Enders, Iza- 
geire, North, Castle Heights (1941), 1m. 

1s. 

One Mile Relay—Enders, Rigby, Heiden- 
ren. Izaguirre, Castle Heights (1941), 3m. 

.4s. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Mid-South Spring Athletic Meets-continued 


TENNIS 

George McIntosh of David Lips- 
comb High Schooi, Nashville, won 
the Mid-South singles championship 
in the annual tennis meet, held at 
Sewanee, April 30 and May 1, but 
McCallie’s well-balanced team 
spreadeagled the field to win the 
team championship with 19 points, 
with Lipscomb, Castle Heights, and 
C. M. A. tied for runner-up honors 
with 8 each. Other team scores were 
St. Andrews 5, Baylor 3, S. M. A. 2, 
and T. M. I. 1. Darlington, the de- 
fending champions, did not enter the 
meet. 


McCallie’s first secded doubles 
combination of J. Marsh Frere and 
Walter King won the doubles title 
by beating third-seeded Brownlow 
and Murray of C. M. A., 6-2, 6-4. The 
second-seeded David Lipscomb team 
of McIntosh and Davis lost in the 
first round to McCallie’s number two 
team of Mike Williams and Sonny 
Sherrill, and Brownlow and Murray 
outlasted the McCallie pair in the 
semi-finals to win in three sets. In 
the other semi-final, King and Frere 
took Matthews and Flanary of Cas- 
tle Heights, 6-0, 6-2. 


Walter King of McCallie won the 
“B” division composed of the num- 
ber three and four players of each 
team by beating Williams of St. An- 
drews, 6-3, 6-1. Team points in the 
“A” singles and in the doubles 


counted one point won for each 
match to the semi-finals, two points 
for semi-final wins, and three points 


for a victory in the finals. In the 
“B” division ail matches counted one 
point except the finals, which count- 
ed two. 


McIntosh, seeded second, won the 
singles title from top-seeded Ben 
Matthews of Castle Heights in 
straight sets, 6-2, 6-4, but the real 
championship struggle came in the 
semi-finals with the Nashville stylist 
coming from behind to beat Mike 
Williams of McCallie, 4-6, 6-4, 6-3. 
In the other semi-final, Matthews 
beat fifth-seeded Frere of McCallie, 
9-7, 6-2, after Frere had disposed of 
fourth-seeded Brownlow of C. M. A., 
6-3, 6-1. McIntosh gained some ad- 
vantage in singles play from the fact 
that he was the only one of the final 
four who was not still playing in 
doubles competition. With all 
matches crowded into the two days, 
the meet developed into a marathon 
with King playing 129 games in 17 
sets, Frere 122 games, Williams 120, 
and Sherrill 116 for the winning Mc- 
Callie team. Other leaders were 
Matthews with 119, Brownlow with 
118, Murray with 115, and McIntosh 
with 99. 


Col. C. A. Fasick of S. M. A. was 
director of the tournament, which 
was run off in fine style. Trophies 
were awarded to the winning team, 
and to the singles and doubles cham- 
pions, with medals to the “B” singles 
winner and to the runners-up in all 
divisions. The meet provided a high 
caliber of play in both singles and 
doubles. 






































Mip-SoutH TENNIS 


CHAMPIONS, McCALLIE 
SCHOOL, CHATTANOOGA. 
Left to right: Mike 
Williams, N. Wilkes- 
pore, Ns -C., No: 1 J. 
Marsh Frere of Chat- 
tanooga, No. 2; Walter 
King of Cincinnati, 
No. 3; Sonny Sherrill 
of Charlotte, N. C., No. 
4. King and Frere won 
Mid - South doubles 
title, and King won 
*B” singles title. 


The summaries follow: 


“A” Singles—First Round 
‘5 wars (CH) beat Medford (St. A), 
‘ Ferguson (Baylor) beat Guerry (SMA), 
Frere (McC) beat Sykes (TMI), 6-0, 6-0. 
6: Brownlow (CMA) beat Davis (DL), 6-0, 


McIntosh (DL) beat Flanary (CH), 6-1, 
os ke” (CMA) beat Spearman (SMA), 


4 a (St. A) beat Hagan (Baylor), 
"y abe (McC) beat Domergue (TMI), 
Second Round 
Matthews (SH) beat Ferguson (Baylor), 


6-3, 6-4. 
“e (McC) beat Brownlow (CMA), 
McIntosh (DL) beat Murray (CMA), 


, 6-1. 
‘ — (McC) beat Henderson (St. A), 


Semi-Finals 
Matthews, Castle Heights, defeated 
Frere, McCallie, 9-7, 6-2; McIntosh, David 
Lipscomb, yicfeated Williams, McCallie, 


Finals 
McIntosh defeated Matthews, 6-2, 6-4, 
for title. 
““B’’ Singles—First Round 
— (Baylor) beat Pennington (DL), 
6-1, 6-3. 
‘ ‘nani (CH) beat Dorminy (CMA), 6-1, 


Williams (St. A) beat Allen (SMA), 8-6, 
‘anid (McC) beat Melton (TMI), 6-4, 
oe (CMA) beat Pearce (CH), 7-5, 
. (Baylor) beat Bell (St. A), 8-6, 
x (McC) beat Carpenter (TMI), 6-0, 


Second Round 
e — (St. A) beat Sherrill (McC), 
‘- (CH) beat Steele (Baylor), 6-2, 
6-3, 2-6, 9-7. 
Campbell (CMA) beat Arnold (Baylor), 
6-3, 5-7, 6-1. 
King (McC) beat Clunan (DL), 6-0, 6-0. 
Semi-Finals 
Williams, St. Andrews, defeated Clark, 
Castle Heights, 7-5, 6-1; King, McCallie, 
defeated Campbell, CMA, 6-1, 7-5. 
Finals 
en defeated Williams, 6-3, 6-1, for the 
itle. 


Doubles—First Round 

King and Frere - “~~ * aniesaaie 
and Hogan (Baylor), 3-6, 6-1, 

Spearman and Guerry Snia) "ak Bell 
Pe Medford (St. A), 6-1. 

Sykes and Pl lg (TMD beat Pen- 
nington and Clunan (DL). 6-2, 6-2. 

Matthews and wha A (CH) beat Camp- 
bell and Dorimny (CMA), 6-2, 6-2. 

Williams and oe (McC) beat McIn- 
tosh and Davis (DL), 6- 

Henderson and Witlians (St. A) beat 
Steele and Arnold (Baylor), 2-6, 6-3, 6-4. 

Hazzard and Allen eg beat’ Clark 
and Pearce (CH), 3-6, 6-1, 10-8 

Brownlow and Murray icMA) beat Mel- 
ton and Carpenter (TMI), 6-1, 6-4. 


Second Found 

Matthews and in gt & ae | beat Sykes 
and Domergue (TMI), , 6-1. 

King and Frere (Me), beat Spearman 
and Guerry (SMA), 6-1. 

Williams and Sherri " (McC) er Hen- 
derson and Williams (St. A), 6-1, 6-1 

Brownlow and Murray eg beat Haz- 
zard and Allen (SMA), 6-1, 7-5 


Semi-Finals 
King and Frere, McCallie, defeated Mat- 
thews and Flanery, Castle Heights, 6-0, 
6-2; Brownlow and Murray, CMA, beat 
Williams and Sherrill, McCallie, 6-4, 3-6, 
Finals 
King and Frere, McCallie, defeated 
Brownlow and Murray, CMA, 6-2, 6-4. 
School Points—McCallie, 19; CMA, 8; 
Castle Heights, 8; David Lipscomb, 8; St. 
Andrews, 5; Baylor, 3; SMA, 2; TMI, 1. 
(Continued on page 25) 
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G. I. A. A. TRACK AND SWIMMING MEETS 


Javelin Toss—Won by Lawrence (Co- 


Boys’ High of Atlanta won the an- 
nual G. I. A. A. spring sports carni- 
val at Emory University, where they 
shaded Richmond Academy, Augus- 
ta, for the state track crown by the 
narrow margin of one-quarter of a 
point, and held a comfortable mar- 
gin over Georgia Military Academy 
for the swimming championship. 
Lanier High, of Macon, copped the 
tennis title. 

Boys’ High scored 34% points to 
Richmond Academy’s 34%, and the 
Augustans had the misfortune to 
have their relay team disqualified or 
they might have copped the crown. 

G. M. A. tallied 32 points for third 
place. Other scores were Lanier 
16%, North Fulton 11, Marist 11, 
Columbus High 7, and Tech High of 
Atlanta 6. 

In the swimming meet, Poys’ High 
garnered 34 points, G. M. A. 26, 
North Fulton 13, Savannah High 12, 
Tech High 12, and Marist 11. 

The outstanding feat in the day- 
long carnival was the establishing 
of a new G. I. A. A. record in the 
mile run by Andy Atkinson, of Rich- 
mond Academy, who skipped the 
distance in 4 minutes, 31.5 seconds. 


At the business meeting, J. C. 


SOUTHERN COACH AND ATHLETE 


Eisenberg of Savannah High was 
elected president of the G. I. A. A. 
David, of Jordan High in Columbus, 
was chosen vice-president, and Ma- 
jor M. C. Paget, of G. M. A., secre- 
tary and treasurer. W. O. Cheney, 
Tech High; J. C. Rogers, Lanier, and 
A. P. Markert, Richmond Academy, 
were named to the executive com- 
mittee. 


Track Summaries 


100-Yard Dash—Won by Haas (BHS); 
2d, Dickey (Marist); 3d, Griffith (BHS); 
4th, Rankin (Lanier). Time, 10.3. 

220-Yard Dash—Won by Dickey (Mar- 
ist); 2d, Griffith (BHS); 3d, Rankin (La- 
nier); 4th, Underwood (Richmond). Time, 
23 seconds. 


440-Yard Run — Won by Thompson 


(GMA); 2d, Atkinson (Richmond); 3d. 
Underwood (Richmond); 4th, Magbee 
(NF). Time, 52 seconds. 


880-Yard Run—Won by A. Atkinson 
(Richmond); 2d, R. Atkinson (Richmond) ; 


3d, Pittman (THS); 4th, Conley (NF). 
Time, 2 minutes, 1 a. 
One Mile Run—Won A. Atkinson 


(Richmond); 2d, Kelly nTHs):; 3d, Flowers 
(Columbus) ; 4th, Walker (BHS). Time, 


4:31. 5. 

Low Hurdles—Won by Lennox (GMA); 
2d, Couch (Lanier); 3d, Robertson (Rich- 
=: 4th, Cady (BHS). Time, 25.3 sec- 
onds 

High Hurdles—Won by Lennox (GMA); 
2d, Wender (BHS); 3d, Cady (BHS); 4th, 
Hudson (Richmond). Time, 16.8 seconds. 


Broad Jump — Won by Thompson 
(GMA); 2d, Haas (BHS); 3d, Dickey 
(Marist); 4th, Meaders (THS). Distance, 


20 feet, 34 inch. 

Discus Throw—Won by Reynolds (BHS); 
2d, Robertson (Richmond); 3d, Pickering 
(BHS); 4th, Meeks (Lanier). Distance, 
105 feet, 714 inches. 
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lumbus); 2d, Hudson (Richmond) and 
Nolan (Lanier) (tie for second place); 4th, 
Sewell (BHS). Distance, 158 feet. 

Pole Vault—Won by Stallings (Lanier); 
2d, Reiser (Richmond); 3d, Green (GMA); 
4th, Vaughan (Lanier), Simmons (BHS), 
Catlin (BHS) and Robinson (Richmond). 
Tie. Height, 11 feet, 8 inches. 

Shot Put—Won by Jenkins (GMA); 
Meeks (Lanier); 3d, Reiser Gtenandy: 
4th, Bolke (NF). 
inches. 

High Jump—Won by Fowke (NF); 2d, 
Stallings (Lanier), Dickson (BHS), Kenna 
(Richmond), Thompson (GMA), Hudson 
(GMA) and Davis (NF). Tie for second 
place. Height, 5 feet, 9 inches. 

Relay—Won by Boys’ High (Haas, ag 
mons, Reynolds, J. Griffith); 2d, G. M. A.; 
3d, North Fulton; 4th, Marist. Time, 1 
minute, 34.7 seconds. 

Swimming Summaries 

50-Yard Freestyle—ist, Howard (GMA); 
2d, Lehman (GMA); 3d, Smith (Marist); 
4th, Carver (Marist). Time, 25.6 seconds. 


Distance, 42 feet, 5 


100-Yard Breaststroke — 1st, Margeson 
(BHS); 2d, Hodgson (THS); 3d, Burts 
(BHS); 4th,. Waldo (Savannah). Time, 


1 minute, 20 seconds. 

220-Yard Freestyle—ist, Forbes (BHS); 
2d, Hastings (GMA); 3d, Grooves (Savan- 
nah); 4th, Barnes (Savannah). Time, 2 
minutes, 47.2 seconds. 

100-Yard Backstroke—Lockridge (NF); 
2d, Swanson (BHS); 3d, Scatt (Savannah); 
4th, Donnelley (THS). Time, 1 minute, 
13.7 seconds. 

100-Yard Freestyle—lst, Robison (GMA); 
2d, Hoebbe (BHS); 3d, Levy (Savannah); 
4th, Hoolder (Marist). Time, 59.1 seconds. 

Fancy Diving—ilst, Carver (Marist); 2d, 
Robinson (GMA); 3d, Vaughan (BHS); 
4th, Mathewson (Savannah). Points, 74.3. 

200-Yard Medley Relay—lIst, Tech High 
(Donelley, Hodgson, Mitchell) ; 2d, Boys’ 
High; 3d, G. M. A. Time, 2 minutes, 19.5 
seconds. 

266-Yard Freestyle Relay—list, 
High (Hoebbe, Margeson, Forbes, 
son); 2d, North Fulton; 3d, Marist; 4th, 
Savannah. Time, 2 minutes, 31.4 seconds. 


Boys’ 
Swan- 





GEORGIA 


By winning six first places in the 
track meet, Griffin High School 
emerged team champions in the an- 
nual Class B meet, held at Macon 
this year. 

Ochlochnee won the Class “C” 
crown. 


Track Results—‘’8”’ Division 
440-Yard Dash—Henry Walker, Griffin; 
Chuck Moore, Avondale; Eugene Tullis, 
oe: Fred Hodges, Statesboro. Time, 
355. 


ee Whitmire, Griffin; William 
Strickland, Reidsville; James’ Brooks, 
Hapeville; Charlie Upchurch, Athens. Dis- 
tance, 45.11. 

100-Yard Dash—James Whitmire, Griffin; 
Alonzo Buckler, Decatur; Henry Lumpkin, 
— Dexter Nesmith, Statesboro. Time, 


Pe ug Jump—W. H. Tenner, Chamblee; 
. Farr, Athens; R. Brisendine, Griffin; 
y E Calhoun, Colquitt. Height, 5:8. 

Pole Vault—-R. Brisendine, Griffin; Rob- 
ert Rouse, Fort Valley; Lloyd Campbell, 
Decatur, 10 feet. 

120 Low Hurdles—George_ Bradberry, 
Athens; Allen Day, Decatur; Earl Burnett, 
Thomaston; John Jennings, Americus. 
Time, 15.7. 

220-Yard Dash—George Bailey, Griffin; 
Benny Lumpkin, Athens; Ed Smith, Amer- 
icus. Time, 23.4. 

Broad Jump—George Bradberrv, Athens: 
Lavern Walburn, LaGrange; Alon7o Buck- 
ler, Decatur; J. E. Calhoun, Co'quitt. Dis- 
tance, 20:334. 

Discus—Jack Blankensh‘v, Thomeston; 
William Strickland, Reidsvil'e: Fd ilson, 
peer: Hugh Mize, Americus. D'stance, 

880-Relay—Griffin (We'ker. Britev, Wil- 
liams and Whitmire); Athens, Statesboro 
and Fort Valley. Time, 1:37.1. 


CLASS B AND C MEETS 


“C" Division 
Shot—W. M. Noland, Gay; W. J. Aker- 
man, Register; Earl Veal, Gordon; James 
Ford, Ochlochnee. Distance, 38:815 
440-Yard—Donald McCorkle, Edison; J. 
C. Burke, Teachers College; Stanley Cnap- 
me. Chipley; Corlie Ward, Gordon. Time, 


100-Yard Dash—Cliff Yarbrough, Edison; 
James Brown, Gay; Otto Shipes, Rinson; 
Vance Daniels, Bogart. Time, 10:4 

High Jump—Carl Brown, Bogart; Rufus 
Jones, of Register, and Lester Patisaul, of 
Dexter, tied for second; Willis Singletary, 
of Ochlochnee, Walker Whaley, of Lump- 
kin, and Kenneth Camp, of Greenville, 
tied for third. Height, 5:4. 

Pole Vault—Burquell Mauldin, Spring- 
field; tied for second, third and fourth, 
Bernice Griffin, of Ochlochnee: Walker 
Whaley, of Lumpkin, and J. B. Thomas, of 
Dexter. Height, 9 feet. 

20-Low Hurdles—Rufus Bulloch. Och- 
lochnee; Walter Long, Woodbury; Charles 
Roundtree, Guyton; Floyd McDewell, Gor- 
don. Time, 14:3. 

220-Yard Dash—Cliff Yarbrough, Edison; 
James Brown, Gay; Otto Shipes, Rincon 
Lester Patisaul, Dexter. Time, 23:6. 


Discus—Leon Lanier, Crawford; W. M. 
Noland, Gay; Charles Crump, Abbeville; 
John Jackson, Gordon. Distance, 103 feet. 

Broad Jump—Rufus Bulloch, Ochloch- 
nee; Walter Long, Woodbury; Everett 
Brannon, Gordon; James Baker, Lumpkin. 
Distance, 20:4. 

Relay—Ochlochnee (Bulloch, W. Single- 
tary, Lewis and R. Singletary), Woodbury, 
Springfield and Dexter. Time, 1:43. 


Tennis Results—Class “’B”’ 

Girls’ Singles Champion—Tvann Wilkins, 
Colquitt. 

Girls’ Doubles Champions—Betty Davis 
and Juanita Bradford, Jesup. 

Boys’ Singles Champion—M. B. Wheeler, 
Athens. 

Boys’ Doubles een gg = gga Wal- 
ker and George Murray, Griffi 

Class “’C”’ 

Girls’ Singles Champion—Frankie Allen, 
Greenville. 

Girls’ Doubles Champions—Betty McCoy 
and Irene Hart, Woodbury. 

Boys’ Singles Champion—Corlie Ward, 
Gordon. 

Boys’ Doubles Champions—Ed Drake and 
George Parker, Gordon. 

Decatur High School won the combined 
“B” and “C” golf tournament. 
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Garrard Ramsey — W and M’s All-American 


ILLIAM and Mary, the 

little school with the big 

football team, is justly 

proud of Garrard Ramsey, the only 
player in the school’s history to be 
named on the Associated Press and 
numerous other All-America foot- 
ball elevens. Ramsey, a six-foot-two 
185-pound guard, was selected on 
the All-America team this past sea- 
son, the second player in Virginia 
football history to be thus honored. 
Any football critic who saw Ram- 
sey play at any time during his four 
years at William and Mary will 
agree that he was of All-America 
calibre and fully deserved to be 
ranked as one of the two top guards 
in the nation. Dick Williamson, 
sports editor of the Richmond (Va.) 


Times-Dispatch, spotted Ramsey as 
a coming football great in his fresh- 
man year at William and Mary. 
After seeing the William and Mary- 
Richmond freshman game in 1939, 
Williamson wrote: “The best line- 
man on the field yesterday was a 
lean and hungry-looking youth from 
the Tennessee mountains, a William 
and Mary guard named Garrard 
Ramsey. He’s tall for a guard, but 
quick as a cat, and he seems to pos- 
sess a great liking for football. In 
at the kill on every play coming his 
way, Ramsey looks like the best 
guard to hit this section in many, 
many years.” 

The story of how Ramsey achieved 
nation-wide football stardom is a 
story of dogged determination and 
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THE GREATEST GUARD IN SOUTH- 
ERN CONFERENCE FOOTBALL HISTORY! 





dauntless courage. In brief, it is the 
story of a scrawny grammar school 
kid in the rural community of Wal- 
land, Tenn., who made up his mind 
he some day was going to be a great 
football player—as great as any in 
the land. 

“Ever since I was a little kid, I 
made up my mind that I was going 
to be a good football player—as good 
as any of the fellows I used to read 
about at Tennessee and Alabama and 
Kentucky,” Ramsey explained in his 
flat Tennessee drawl. “That was my 
goal. I didn’t want to be just an or- 
dinary football player—I was going 
to be go.a, or bust in the attempt. 
When a fellow wants to do a thing 
bad enough, there isn’t much that 
can stop him.” 

Listen to what Coach Carl Voyles 
thinks of Ramsey: ‘“He’s the coach’s 
dream of a player, in the game up 
to his neck always. There are few 
football players who have been 
around the ball as much as Ramsey 
has; on offense or on defense, when 
the whistle blew, he was usually 
right where the ball was. He’s a 
great player because he loves to play 
and he loves to practice. He was one 
of the first men out for practice each 
day and among the last to leave. He 
is a player who comes to a coach 
just once in a lifetime, truly an All- 
American if ever there was one. He 
is a great all-around athlete and 
would have made an excellent end. 
Ramsey is the best guard I’ve seen 
in the last six years. He has uncanny 
ability in sizing up plays and seems 
to know just when to expect a trap 
and when he can smash through.” 

And what did Ramsey think of all 
this? Listen: 

“Guess I’m just lucky. There are 
a lot of fellows in the country who’ve 
played as well as me—some on this 
William and Mary team—but they 
just didn’t get the breaks the way I 
did. It’s a great honor to make the 
All-America team, but I realize that 
for every man who makes the team, 
there are dozens of others just as 
good—but not so lucky. 

“IT am both grateful and happy 
that I managed to make the team. 
Maybe I deserve it, maybe not. All 
I know is that I’ve given my best in 
every football game I ever played in. 
IT haven’t always played in the All- 
America tradition—no player is good 
in every game. But I’ve never loafed 
in a game, even against inferior 
competition. When you loaf, you get 
hurt, and an injured football player 
is no good to his team.” 











Bos GANTT 


Jenkins, of Vanderbilt, were 

named the “best all-’round ath- 
letes” in the Southern and South- 
eastern Conferences, respectively, 
for the school year which is now 
closing. 

Gantt’s performance in football, 
basketball and track earned him the 
honor of “best all-’round” in his con- 
ference. He was All-Southern end 
in football and All-Southern center 
in basketball. Before coming to 
Duke, Bob attended Durham High 
School, where he was captain of 


B®: GANTT, of Duke, and Jack 


Best All-Round Athletes 


three state high school champion- 
ship basketball teams. Coach Eddie 
Cameron rates him as the greatest 
under-the-basket player he has seen 
in 20 years. 

In football, he was a great pass- 
receiver, place-kicker and all-’round 
performer at the flank position. 

He is 6 feet 3 inches tall, weighs 
200 pounds, and combines his power 
with speed, grace and intelligence. 
He is a great competitor and is re- 
garded as one of the greatest ath- 
letes ever developed at Duke. 

Following is the list of athletes in 
the Southern Conference who re- 
ceived votes in the Associated Press 
poll of conference coaches, counting 
5 points for a first choice, 3 for a 
second, and 1 for a third: Bob 
Gantt, Duke, 53 points; Glen Knox, 
William and Mary College, 23 points; 
Joe Muha, Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, 15 points; John Cochran, Wake 
Forest, 8 points; Andy Victor, The 
Citadel, 5; Marion Craig, Clemson, 
5; Ken Roskie, South Carolina, 5; 
Dewey Proctor, Furman, 5; Earl 
Dunham, South Carolina, 5; Tom 
Peters, Davidson, 2; Harry Harner, 
Washington and Lee, 2; Dick Work- 
ing, Washington and Lee, 2; Tommy 
Mont, Maryland, 1; Al Vandeweghe, 
William and Mary, 1; Louis Sossa- 
mon, South Carolina, 1; Ed Gustaf- 
son, George Washington, 1; and Har- 
vey Johnson, William and Mary, 1. 


Jenkins participates in football, 
basketball, track and swimming. He 
attended high school at Texarkana, 













JACK JENKINS 


Texas, where he was all-State guard 
in football and holder of several 
track records which still stand. At 
Vanderbilt, he has played guard, 
tackle, blocking-back and fullback, 
and has excelled in basketball and 
track. He is a Senior, weighs 204 
pounds, and is a member of the 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

Following are the results of the 
AP poll of Southeastern Conference 
coaches: 

Jack Jenkins, Vanderbilt, 23 
points; J. T. Black, Mississippi State, 
21 points; Walter McDonald, Tulane, 
9 points; Alvin Dark, L. S. U., 5; Van 
Davis, Georgia, 5; Russ Craft, Ala- 
bama, 5; Frank Sinkwich, Georgia, 
5; Sam Sharp, Alabama, 3; Ray 
Poole, Mississippi, 3; Lou Thomas, 
Tulane, 3; Ken Keuper, Georgia, 3; 
Bob Cifers, Tennessee, 3; Fondren 
Mitchell, Florida, 3; Monk Gafford, 
Auburn, 1; Lamar Davis, Georgia, 1; 
A. G. Conzoneri, Auburn, 1. 
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and tireless work on the part of 
head coach Carl Voyles. It was a 
good team—the best in William and 
Mary’s gridiron history and prob- 
ably the best ever to come out of the 
state of Virginia. 

This 1942 squad swept through a 
tough 1l-game schedule undefeated 
in college competition. It won the 
Southern Conference championship, 
the first time any Virginia team had 
won the title since 1934, and also 
annexed the Virginia Big Six cham- 
pionship for the third straight year. 
Further, the squad kept intact its 
record of not having been beaten by 
a state opponent since Virginia 
turned the trick in 1939—Voyles’ 
first year at William and Mary. 


Theoretically, there were numer- 
ous individual stars on the 1942 In- 
dian team; actually there were none. 
The customary starting eleven was 
a finely-balanced unit, in which any 
one player was capable of assuming 
the role of star for the day. 

However, over a period of time, 
some players are certain to show 
the results of longer seasoning with 
an accompanying improved tech- 
nique. Thus it was that Garrard 
Ramsey, the Indians’ terrific guard, 
was named on the Associated Press 
All-America team—the ffirst All- 
American in William and Mary foot- 
ball history and the second ever to 
be chosen froma Virginia school. 

Practically every man on the 
starting eleven was given honorable 
mention on some All-team. In ad- 
dition to this, four players were 


named on the All-Conference team, 
and seven were chosen on the All- 
State eleven. Ramsey, fullback Har- 
vey (Stud) Johnson, and _ tackle 
Marvin Bass made the All-Confer- 
ence team for the second straight 
year, and end Glenn Knox made it 
for the first time. 

Though perhaps fundamentally a 
defensive team (the Indians at one 
time, late in the season, led the na- 
tion’s teams in total defense), Coach 
Voyles’ 1942 gridders rolled up 245 
points during the campaign, averag- 
ing better than 20 points a game. 

Three of William and Mary’s 
greatest triumphs this past season 
were scored against Navy (3-0), 
Dartmouth (35-14), and Oklahoma 
(14-7)—all “name” football teams. 
Within the state the Indians achieved 

(Continued on next page) 
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SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 
(Continued from preceding page) 
marked success by whipping Vir- 
ginia Tech (21-7), V. M. I. (27-6), 
Randolph Macon (40-0), and Rich- 
mond (10-0). George Washington 
fell before the Indians, 61-0, in a 
weird game which saw Captain Mar- 
vin Bass and Harold Fields, the 
Tribe’s starting tackles, score the 
first two touchdowns of the game. 
Only blemish on William and 
Mary’s record was a 7-7 tie with 
Harvard, and a 14-0 defeat by the 
powerful North Carolina Pre-Flight 
eleven. The Voylesmen played a 
courageous game against the supe- 
rior Pre-Flight team, and it was not 
until the last five minutes of the 
final period that the victors were 
able to push across their first touch- 

down. 

The 1942 season was a fitting cli- 
max to Coach Voyles’ first four years 
as director of William and Mary’s 
football fortunes. When Voyles came 
to William and Mary in 1939, he 
found himself the possessor of a dis- 
organized football squad which the 
year before had won only one game. 
The new Indian mentor made no 
promises for an overnight cure of 
William and Mary’s football ills. But 
his first grid team at Williamsburg 
won six games, lost two, and tied 
one—beaten only by Navy and Vir- 
ginia. 

In 1940 the Indians wound up with 
an identical record, good enough to 
win the Virginia Big Six champion- 
ship. Then, in 1941, the rampaging 
Tribesmen ran over everything ex- 
cept Navy and N. C. State, a couple 
of jinxes from ’way back, and forged 
into the national grid spotlight by 
upsetting a highly-favored Dart- 
mouth team, 3-0. Both William and 
Mary and Virginia were unbeaten in 
state warfare in 1941, so the two 
schools shared the Big Six title. 

William and Mary’s basketball 
team this past season was expected 
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to be one of the finest in the school’s 


history, but a series of unexpected 
misfortunes shackled the Indian 
quintet throughout most of the cam- 
paign. Al Vandeweghe, a great play- 
maker and an All-Conference tour- 
nament guard from 1941-42, missed 
many of the early-season games be- 
cause of a football injury. Then, in 
the middle of February, five mem- 
bers of the squad, three of them 
regulars, were inducted into the 
armed forces, leaving coach Dwight 
Stuessy with a six-man basketball 
squad. 

Among those iliducted was Glenn 
Knox, perhaps the greatest of all 
William and Mary basketball play- 
ers. Knox set a Big Six scoring rec- 
ord of 359 points in his junior year 
at William and Mary, made the All- 
Conference tournament team, and 
was named Virginia’s “player of the 
year” for 1943, despite the fact that 
he didn’t finish out the season. 

However, the Indian cagers won 
11 games, good enough to put them 
in the conference tournament for the 
third straight year, and they scored 
more points—825—than any other 
Virginia team. One of the Indians’ 
most startling triumphs of the sea- 
son was a 53-51 victory over George 
Washington on the very day of the 
250th anniversary of the College. 
George Washington later avenged 
this defeat by whipping the Indians 
in the first round of the conference 
tournament at Raleigh, N. C. 

Both Glenn Knox and Al Vande- 
weghe were named on the All-State 
team, and it marked the third year 
that Knox had made the mythical 
five. 

As completely as is possible under 
wartime exigencies, William and 
Mary is going ahead with a spring 
sports program of baseball, track, 
and tennis—even though all of these 
sports have been hit heavily by 
losses in personnel. The _ baseball 
schedule has been cut from 20 to 12 
games, and no long trips will be 
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taken by either the track or tennis 
teams. 

A potentially great tennis team 
already has been weakened by the 
loss of Bob Smidl to the armed 
forces. Smidl, also a regular for- 
ward on the basketball team this 
past season, is a nationally-known 
tennis player, having teamed with 
Jim Everett to win the 1942 national 
junior doubles. He is ranked sixth 
in national junior singles. William 
and Mary still has two other nation- 
ally-known players—Bill Baumann 
and Fred Kovaleski. Baumann was 
ranked No. 4 in national junior sin- 
gles in 1940 and Kovaleski was De- 
troit singles champion in 1940, 1941, 
and 1942. 

Coach Rube McCray’s baseball 
team lost half a dozen experienced 
men, even before the season opened. 
Called up for military service were 
Harvey Johnson, center fielder; 
Johnny Korczowski, catcher; Les 
Hooker, third baseman; Jim Ward, 
first baseman; and Howard Smith, 
second baseman. 

Six lettermen were also called up 
from the track squad late in March, 
and Coach Arnold (Swede) Umbach 
later lost the services of Captain 
Scotty Cunningham, star quarter- 
miler, because of a physical disabil- 
ity. Track men who recently went 
into military -service were Paul 
Couch, Bob Ellert, Bill Harding, Joe 
Holland, Bill Lugar, and Dudley 
Woods. 





OUTLOOK FOR FOOTBALL 
(Continued from page 9) 
and they want entertainment on the 
week-ends. I feel sure that we can 
have a capacity crowd for our home 
games next fall. 

The boys on the teams this year 
will be younger and less experi- 
enced, but if we have enough six- 
teen- and seventeen-year-olds in 
college to carry on, we hope to have 
a team. 





THE QUARTER-MILER 
(Continued from page 10) 

At the end of each day’s workout, 
William and Mary runners jog two 
laps around the track before going 
in. 

One of the important things to 
remember in making out a weekly 
schedule for your quarter-miler is 
that, if you have a sprinter type, 
make him spend more time on over 
distance races; if he is a distance 
runner type, have him spend more 
time on sprinting. 
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Chattanooga Central High School—1943 Tennessee Basketball Champions 


Left to right, front row: Hardeman Stonestreet, George Carden, Bill 
Schulte, Frank Trundle, Eugene Shrader. 

Back row: John Hendricks, manager; Wood Casey, Joe Smith, Ned Thax- 
ton, Herschel Love, Ernest Martin, Coach W. P. Bales. 

Central High School was undefeated in 33 games, including three 
tournaments. Carden and Trundle made the All-City team and the 
All-Tournament teams at the First District Regional and State Tour- 
naments. Schulte was chosen on the All-City team, but did not play 
in the state tournament, due to sickness. Carden was named the out- 
standing player in all three tournaments. 

Central was acclaimed the best team to enter a state tournament 
since 1937. Its smooth play, guarding, shooting and poise ranks it as 
one of the best balanced ard best coached teams ever developed in 
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WARTIME TENNIS 
(Continued from page 16) 
ticles on service swing, twist and 
sliced serves, how to follow-in the 
serve, etc. 

(4 and 5) Learn to volley and 
smash. These are essential strokes, 
without which the player is at a 
serious disadvantage. Don’t limit 
your practice to ground strokes to 
the exclusion of the volley. 

In the pamphlet, “The Net At- 
tack,” are articles on how to volley, 
how to smash, when to follow-in 
your drive, etc. 

(6) Learn to lob occasionally in 
singles, and more frequently in 
doubles. Lob high and deep, ex- 
cept when a low lob will catch the 
other man off guard. Usually lob to 
your opponent’s backhand. Learn to 
lob either forehand or backhand. In 
the pamphlet, “The Return of the 
Service,” is an interesting article 
which tells how and when to lob. 

Practice Following-In Your Drive and 

Serve 

The object of the aggressive player 
in a match is usually to reach the 
dominating position at the net in 
singles as in doubles. Purely defen- 
sive “pat-ball” play in backcourt, 
with long rallies, waiting for the 
other man to make an error, should 
be discarded. Attack! 

Playing doubles with a good part- 
ner will help you to play an aggres- 
sive net game in singles because the 
doubles game requires constant at- 
tack. 








A successful net attack is based on 
proper drives and serves. A boy 
must have the right strokes to pave 
the way for his net attack. He must 
be able to return the service and 
keep the ball in play from backcourt 
until he forces an opening to go to 
the net. He should be alert, how- 
ever, to seize the first opportunity 
to reach the net; the drive which he 
follows-in should be played deep 
with a little top-spin, preferably on 
the run. 

A serve with top-spin (slice or 
twist) enables the player to reach 
the net immediately without a pre- 
liminary driving attack. Do not ex- 
aggerate the spin. 

Boys should not devote all their 
time and effort to perfecting their 
ground strokes. They should also 
devote some time to learning how to 
reach the net quickly and safely and 
how to win the point by a decisive 
volley and smash. By the time they 
have finished school they should feel 
as much at home at the net as in 
the backcourt. This will give them 
a sound foundation for further de- 
velopment. Ability to play an ag- 
gressive all-court game is the idea; 
ability to defend as well as to attack 
is required of the champion in order 
to meet all types of opponents. 

Players who are ambitious to im- 
prove may find helpful advice in the 
series of articles in “The Net At- 


tack,” a pamphlet recently issued by . 
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Uniforms, furnishings, caps, 
braid, insignia, all in one com- 
plete department. Trained sales- 
men give you expert advice. 
Experienced fitters give your 
uniform that made-for-you look. 
Same-day alterations if you 
have last-minute orders. 
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PRACTICE PROCEDURE 
(Continued from page 15) 
because here is where your offense 
forms. You have picked a regular 
batting order, all right; let these 
boys bat in that order. Back of the 
cage are some other squad members 
who, today, are saying to themselves, 
“I gotta get into one of those posi- 
tions!” That’s exactly what you 
want them to say to themselves. Day 
after tomorrow you may change that 
batting order—but start with a “first 
team” and let everybody know that 
all positions are always open to the 

best men. 

Hitting practice must be all busi- 
ness. No half-hearted efforts will do 
here. This is where you analyze 
your offensive strength. As much as 
possible create in hitting practice the 
atmosphere of an actual game. More 
times than not, in non-professional 
baseball, the trained observer wili 
tell you the outcome of the game 
immediately at the close of hitting 
practice. There is a definite reason 
why a boy cannot hit. You, as 
coach, must know that reason. 

Is this boy an upper-cutter? Does 
he overstride? What about his hitch? 
The coach must analyze each boy’s 
mistakes at bat—and help the lad to 
correct such mistakes. Possibly he 
offers at bad balls. You as his teach- 
er must show him why, aside from 
the strategical angle, it is poor base- 
ball to strike at bad balls. And, even 
if you must send him for long 
drawn-out batting practice in the 
cage at the other end of the field, it 
is worth it if he can learn to wait 
until the ball is in the strike zone. 

Meanwhile, your pitcher out there 
on the mound is getting his practice. 
His catcher gives him his target. He 
must lay the ball right where the 
catcher asks for it. No sloppy busi- 
ness here. Everybody is working— 
and working hard. 

You have worked your pitchers— 
all that you want to work today. 
Your batters have had to “pull” cer- 
tain pitches, as you’ve asked them 
to do so. At times you have said to 
a batter, “Hit to left,” or “Hit 
straight away,” or “Pull it.” He has 
shown you the slight, last-minute 
shift that gives the direction to the 
hit—or, if he hasn’t, you must teach 
him how to do it. 

You have just asked me “How 
many ‘cuts’ shall I have each man 
take?” Coaches have various ideas 
on this subject. Some fellows will 
use the time-tried formula, “Bunt 
one, take three cuts, and run it out.” 

Ty Cobb was not a great success 
as a manager because, as Wid Mat- 
thews, the “mighty midget” of the 
old Washington Senators, and who 
now is a great scout in the southern 
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territory for Brooklyn, once pointed 
out to me, “Ty expected his players 
to be able to do everything as well 
as he did, and nobody could do that 
but Ty himself.” 

“But,” said Wid, “Ty Cobb had 
every player on the Detroit Club 
copying his style—and he had SEVEN 
.300 hittérs on that team.” Cobb in- 
sisted that, in the pre-game batting 
practice, every man stay at the plate 
as long as he, the batter, wanted to 
stay there. He put every man on his 
honor to consider the interest of the 
team so that, when he had perfected 
him timing and the ball was being 
hit by all the wood in the bat, when 
he had “placed” a hit to each of the 
fields, he would step out of the box 
and let the next man hit. 

During the hitting drill you had 
somebody hitting to the infielders, 
but now that the batting practice is 
over you are ready for your defen- 
sive drill. According to plan, your 
pitchers are hitting fungos to the 
outfield. Your infield, two or three 
deep, I hope, have taken their posi- 
tions. 

Who is the most accurate infield 
hitter in town? Get him. Is there a 
professional player in your city who 
could be hired to come out and hit 
to your infield? Hire him. 

Or perhaps you, yourself, have 
had enough experience so that you 
appreciate the value of a good infield 
hitter. And maybe you are that per- 
son. If you are not the best infield 
hitter on the field, you should step 
aside in favor of that other person. 
Your infield hitter can make or 
break the defensive drill of your 
team. 

The first round will be directly 
into the normal position of each 
player. Third, short and second will 
make the throw to first, who hands 
the ball to the catcher who, in turn, 
throws to the player who first got 
the ball from the bat at the base he 
normally covers. The first baseman 
always makes his throw to the short- 
stop, who takes the ball at second 
and returns it to first base. The first 
baseman then throws to the catcher, 
who then returns the ball to the first 
baseman, and the first baseman re- 
turns it to the catcher. 

A brilliant infield work-out is a 
joy to everybody—players and spec- 
tators alike. I have seen so many 
sloppy performances by school teams 
that I would like to stress this mat- 
ter at this point. It is a reflection on 
the coach’s knowledge of the game 
to have his first baseman invariably 
throw the batted ball back to the 
catcher from his position rather than 
to make his throw properly to the 
shortstop at second base. Every one 
of these moves in an infield drill is 
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calculated to cover probable actual 
plays in the game. It is not without 
ample reason, therefore, that profes- 
sional baseball has developed a rou- 
tine that is inviolable from the low- 
est league to the major leagues. 
They ali do it exactly alike. With 
varying degrees of brilliancy, of 
course, but the routine is the same. 


The second round should be di- 
rectly into the positions, but the 
third round should require players 
to cover ground to the left of their 
normal positions. The fourth round 
should send players to their right. 
This round should be the most spec- 
tacular because players must here 
make what we call “the long throw.” 
Particularly, the shortstop here has 
his chance to show his real ability. 
He must go from his normal position 
to his far right, almost back of third, 
trap the ball while he is stiffening 
his right leg so that when he comes 
up with it he will have power 
enough off his right leg to make the 
long throw to first and still get his 
man. 


The fifth and sixth rounds are the 
double play balls but are batted so 
that the infielders must cover ground 
to left and right, make the play. at 
second where the second baseman 
pivots and plays the ball to first. 
Then follows, of course, the final 
play to the plate and the catcher’s 
throw back to the player who fielded 
the ball. 


The infield practice drill should 
open with the first round or two at 
three-quarters speed. The throwing 
should then accelerate to full speed. 
The entire drill should be cumula- 
tive in action, rising finally to a real 
climax. Such a drill can never take 
place if the infield hitter is inaccu- 
rate, inexact and sloppy in his hit- 
ting. A good infield hitter can 
“make” a team defensively by work- 
ing on each player’s weakness; by 
insisting that players be in their 
normal positions before starting to 
cover ground, by act and .vord of 
mouth, injecting into the drill the 
sort of enthusiasm that makes for 
team spirit. 

Your development of “plays” to 
cover various situations will come, 
usually, just before you go into your 
final drill—or perhaps you will take 
a whole day to it now and then. 
Players will be encouraged to see 
the beauty of a play, well executed. 
You must, therefore, outline the play 
and be sure that everybody under- 
stands the reasons why it is executed 
thus and so. 

During the world series last fall 
the Yankees had Red Ruffing on 
second base and the head of their 
batting order coming up. It was the 
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exact spot to work the play that 
nipped the Yankee rally. 

Marion at short for the Cardinals 
made several moves calculated to 
keep Ruffing near the bag but im- 
mediately moved back to his normal 
position. Cooper, the pitcher, out of 
the corner of his eye, was watching 
Marion decoy Ruffing, who moved 
back toward third each time that 
Marion retreated from the base line. 
Finally, Marion got close behind 
Ruffing who had been lulled into the 
belief that Marion was only fooling 
and was considerable distance from 
the base. When Marion got the posi- 
tion he wanted he suddenly made his 
“break” for the bag a full step ahead 
of Ruffing. Cooper, as soon as he 
saw Marion make his break, whirled 
and made a perfect throw to the bag, 
instep high, and to the third base 
corner of the bag. Marion was there 
and Ruffing slid into an out. The 
Cardinals had practiced this play 


day after day all season long—and it - 


paid dividends. 

Another day Gordon was off sec- 
ond too far and, without any intima- 
tion of his purpose whatsoever, 
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Walker Cooper suddenly took a 
pitch and blazed the ball toward 
center field. The throw, however, 
was right on the bag at second, 
Marion was there and Gordon slid 
back into another out at a critical 
moment. The play had been prac- 
ticed all year and it was just an- 
other play. 

Take a half dozen balls and stand 
at the plate. Roll a ball toward first 
base and require your pitcher to field 
it. Then roll another faster ball to- 
ward first base and require your 
pitcher to cover first and take the 
toss from the first baseman. Mix it 
up so that the pitchers must be alert. 
Roll balls down the third base line 
and require pitchers to cover and get 
the man at first. 

With men on first and _ second, 
teach your boys to break up the bunt 
toward third calculated to advance 
the runners into scoring position. 
The third baseman, of course, holds 
the bag, and the pitcher will start 
for the third base line as soon as the 
ball is delivered. With the bunt evi- 
dently “on” to advance these run- 
ners, your players will get to sense 
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the play and the shortstop will hold 
the runner on second, even if he 
must play right on the bag. Your 
first baseman will come in close to 
cover the bunt in case the batter 
dumps it toward first and your sec- 
ond baseman will cover first to take 
the throw. 

There are innumerable such plays 
that will require long hours of prac- 
tice. But they pay off at critical 
times in games. Practice them. 

Perfect your individual and team 
play alike. Insist on perfection cf 
this thing called “form.” There is 
only ONE proper throw from the 
outfield to catch a runner at the 
plate or at a base. You must know 
what that is, and why it is so. 

Once I saw a major league first 
baseman go out to his bag and put 
on a very beautiful dance on and 
around the bag. It might look silly 
to a sand-lotter, but it was very 
worth while to the star because he 
was going through every motion 
that might come up in actual play 
around the bag and was getting the 
“feel” of the thing. 

(Continued on page 26) 





MID-SOUTH MEETS 
(Continued from page 18) 


GOLF 

With Bobby Carr winning medal- 
ist honors with a 36-hole score of 
159 and his teammate, Jack Bandy, 
a stroke behind, the T. M. I. Cadets 
took complete charge of the fourth 
annual Mid-South Association golf 
tournament held at the Meadow 
Lake Club, Chattanooga, April 16 
and 17, and waltzed away with the 
team championship by an 18-stroke 
margin over S. M. A., the runner-up. 
The defending champions, Baylor, 
dropped to third place, followed in 
order by McCallie, Castle Heights, 
and C. M. A. 

Alex O’Brien of Sewanee with 163, 
Gene Brown of Baylor with 166, 
Blair Waugh of McCallie with 167, 
and Rich Martorelli with 169 were 
the only others to break 170 in the 
high wind which sent scores soaring. 
Clay Hamilton of T. M. I. shot a 171 
and Red Inklebarger with a 183 
completed the winning team, with a 
673 total, against 691 for Sewanee 
and 697 for Baylor. 

The Mid-South meet was held in 
1940 and 1941 in connection with the 
Southern Prep meet sponsored by 
the Chattanooga Rotary Club, and 
when that meet was discontinued 
due to war conditions, the Mid-South 
Association has held its own meet 
for the past two years. McCallie 
holds two legs on the team trophy, 
winning in 1940 and 1941. In 1942 
Baylor won the title with a one- 


stroke margin over S. M. A. Pre- 
vious individual champions have 
been Frank Garrett of McCallie in 
1940, Lester Brooks of McCallie in 
1941, and Jack Rathbone of S. M. A. 
in 1942. 


Two sons of fine golfers were en- 
tered in the tournament for the sec- 
ond time this year, R. T. Jones III, 
son of Bobby Jones, being a member 
of the Baylor team, and Lew Boyd, 
son of Polly Boyd, though not on the 
McCallie team, playing in the indi- 
vidual competition. 

The summary of the tournament 
follows: 


Team score: 

TMI, 673; SMA, 691; Baylor, 697; McCal- 
lie, 709; CMA, 716; Castle Heights, 723. 

Individual scores: 

Bobby Carr, TMI, 81-78—159. 





Mip-SoutH GOLF 
CHAMPIONS, TENNESSEE 
MiInitTary INSTITUTE, 
SWEETWATER, TENN.— 


Left to right: Clay 
Hamilton, Dalton, Ga.; 
Red Inklebarger, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Jack 
Bandy, Dalton, Ga.; 
Bobby Carr, Jasper, 
Ala., medalist. 









Jack Bandy, TMI, 83-77—160. 

Alex O’Brien, SMA, 83- ee 

Gene Brown, Baylor, 88-78—16 

Blair Waugh, McCallie, 81- 96 187. 

Rich Martorelli, SMA, "84-85—169. 

Clay Hamilton, TMI, 86-85—171. 

— Aiken, SMA, 89-82—171. 

J. B. Sanders, Castle Heights, 90-81—171. 
Henry Fowlkes, Baylor, 90-83—173. 
Paul Smith, CMA, 89-86—175. 

Martin Waters, McCallie, 89-88—177. 

R. T. Jones III, Baylor, 91-87—178. 

Jim Emmons, CMA, 94-85—179. 

Don Maring, Baylor, 94-86—180. 

Walter King, CMA, 90-91—181. 

Dave Bailey, Castle Heights, 95-86—181. 
Wesiey Brown, McCallie, 93-88—181. 
Jack Kopald, CMA, 93-88—181. 

Tom Braly, Baylor, 93-88—181. 

Red Inkelbarger, TMI, 93-90—183. 

Jim Nagelson, Castle Heights, 99-84—183. 
Bill King, McCallie, 97-87—184. 

William Rankin, SMA, 96-92—188. 

Jack Hall, Castle Heights, 95-93—188. 
Lew Boyd, McCallie, 94-95—189. 

Tom Gardner, McCallie, 10]-91—192. 
Norton Campbell, McCallie, 95-97—192. 
Scott Probasco, Baylor, 96-98—194. 
Mark Pentecost, McCallie, 102-97—199. 
Sam Guy, Baylor, 103-99—202. 
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FRONT COVER PHOTO 


Two women students pause in front 
of Phi Beta Kappa Hall, the college 
auditorium, built by the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society in memory of the 
founding of that society on the cam- 
pus of the College of William and 
Mary on Dec. 5, 1776, by a group of 
college students. This fraternity, 
which is the first Greek letter fra- 
ternity in America, is the great 
honor society and has membership 
branches in many American colleges. 





PRACTICE PROCEDURE 


(Continued from page 25) 


Away up yonder a long time ago 
I heard somebody say: “But this 
isn’t a professional baseball team, 
mister. This is only a high school or 
college.” To which I might say with 
some degree of certainty (because I . 
was once a college coach), “Surely, 
I understand that—but you will 
make it a better team than it would 
otherwise be by adopting the best 
methods available. It doesn’t cost 
any more than the other—and it has 
proven very effective in the profes- 
sional field of play.” 

I hope your team has an unde- 
feated season. 
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) THE FIVE FREEDOMS 5 


is built on a foundation of youthful experiences. All youth 
[ F should experience the thrill that comes from standing on a hill 

alone, the center of a vast untenanted space that stretches out 

to where sky meets earth in an unbroken circle; of watch- 
ing a thunderstorm boil up in the west and advance across an unbroken 
sweep of prairie; of sitting silent at night under an unbelievably blue sky 
untainted with smoke or dust, and brilliant with stars. 


HEY SHOULD HAVE THE VISION of a quiet lake at moonrise mirror- 
Tice white birch or sycamore; of an orange mass of bittersweet in the 
fence-row; of a river bank stump flaunting a wild cucumber vine in bloom; 
of a freshly-caught sunfish sputtering in a frying pan over an evening 
campfire. 


HEY SHOULD TASTE the red ripe heart of a watermelon with stem 

still attached to the vine; the pawpaw shaken from the sunny pinnacle 
of the main stem; the persimmon sugared with a heavy coating of frost; the 
strawberry that grows at the apex of the cluster and ripens early; the 
wild cherry and the wild grape fresh picked at the end of a long tramp. 


HEY SHOULD KNOW THE SMELL of freshly-plowed sod; of the first 
| ae drops of a spring rain; of fresh hay in the loft; of quartered 
potatoes ready for planting; of oats in the bin; of balsam in the swamp; of 
apple bouquet in the cave. 


HEY SHOULD HEAR the breeze in a field of headed wheat; the katydids 
in an orchard in August; the rushing of water in the creek after a shower; 
the cardinal in the woodlot and the mocking-bird on a telephone pole at 
twilight; the metallic hum and whine of the circular saw on wood-sawing 
day; the whistle of the distant fast-moving streamliner on a still, crisp night. 


HEY SHOULD FEEL THE INSPIRATION WHICH COMES FROM DIS- 

COVERING facts and beauty and ability; from satisfaction in the group 
loyalties associated with school competitive activities and the joy in work- 
ing for a cause; from inventing new youthful fads and expressions as the 
petals of personality unfold. 


to experience these things is a priceless heritage of 
FREEDOM youth. They form the backdrop against which all later 
scenes of life’s drama are played. Memory of them 


colors and gives meaning to all subsequent impressions. 


—H. V. Porter. 
























Courtesy U. S. Marine Corps 


Next to mail from home, what is it our fighting fellows 
in the Solomons and North Africa—and our boys 
stationed at lonely posts, throughout the world, long 
for most? It’s the latest baseball scores. For baseball 
means home to these Americans wherever they are. 


Baseball zs America. It’s the American worker on 
Sunday afternoon—millions strong. It’s the office man 
on Saturday and Sunday. It’s the business man any 
afternoon. And it’s millions of American boys in our 
lots—in school fields and our baseball parks. To 
Americans in all walks of life and in all parts of our 
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It’s Wilson 
Today in Sports 
Equipment 


BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 


and with all its present troubles, it is still “The Great American Game 





Somewhere in the Solomons this photograph 
of a U. S. Marine was taken. The top part of 
the Bulletin Board is devoted to the war job. 
The blackboard at the bottom is a piece of 
America—a chunk of home—the baseball 
scores. 


SEBALE 


is a “Home Tie” for thousands of our boys 


ty 


big war job, baseball is exactly what they need “‘to give 
them the recreation, the diversion, the relaxation they 
must have to keep them fit for the job.” 

Baseball zs America. Without it we would be less 
the fighting nation we are, at the front, on the produc- 
tion lines and in our homes. 

Promote baseball all you can. And for available 
quality-equipment, depend upon Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, 
New York and other 
leading cities. 










BASEBALL 
1S 
AMERICA 
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